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BOCCACCIO AND THE CASSINESE MANUSCRIPTS 
OF THE LAURENTIAN LIBRARY 


CORNELIA C. COULTER 


INCE the publication in 1902 by 
Enrico Rostagno of a facsimile of 
the eleventh-century manuscript of 

Tacitus in the Laurentian Library called 
“Mediceus II’ (Laur. 68.2), the theory 
advanced in the Preface to this volume 
has been generally accepted: that the 
manuscript was removed from the library 
of Monte Cassino, with or without per- 
mission, by Giovanni Boccaccio and was 
taken by him to Florence, where its pres- 
sence is attested after Boccaccio’s death 
by references in Poggio’s correspondence 
to a manuscript of Tacitus in the posses- 
sion of Niccolé Niccoli, written “‘litteris 
longobardis’’; by a note in the manuscript 
itself, stating that it came to the convent 
of San Marco “de hereditate Nicolai 
Nicoli’’; and by records of the library of 
San Marco and the Laurentian Library 
from the end of the fifteenth century to 
the present time.' 

In discussing Boccaccio’s connection 
with the manuscript, Rostagno’s succes- 
sors have voiced more clearly than he did 
the suspicion that it was stolen from 
Monte Cassino; and they have coupled 
with a statement about this codex similar 
statements about the eleventh-century 
manuscript of Apuleius (called ‘“F’’) 
which is bound with the Tacitus and the 


1Codices Graeci et Latini photographice depicti, 
VII, Part II (Lugduni Batavorum, 1902), i-viii. 


(Cuassica, PuitoLoey, XLIII, Ocroser, 1948] 


copy of Varro’s De lingua Latina now in 
the Laurentian Library (51.10), or have 
made a general pronouncement about “‘the 
Beneventan classics of the Laurentian” as 
forming “‘one group.”’-The group in ques- 
tion would presumably include (in addi- 
tion to the three manuscripts just men- 
tioned): a second manuscript of Apuleius 
(Laur. 29.2, called ¢, a thirteenth-century 
copy of F), one copy each of Hegesippus 
(66.1) and Justinus (66.21), and perhaps 
one of Caesar (68.6).* 

In reviewing these statements not long 
ago, I became convinced that the whole 


2R. Sabbadini, Le Scoperte dei codici latini e greci 
ne’ secoli XIV e X V,I (Firenze, 1905), 29-31 and 213; 
II (Firenze, 1914), 202 and 254 and 258; E. A. Lowe, 
The Beneventan Script (Oxford, 1914), pp. 70—71; and 
“The Unique Manuscript of Tacitus’ Histories,”’ in 
Casinensia (Montecassino, 1929), I, 265-66. The 
Tacitus and the Apuleius are now bound together, 
with the Tacitus preceding; but the numbering of the 
quaternions indicates that at an earlier period the 
Apuleius came first. A generation ago, scholars be- 
lieved that this manuscript of Tacitus was to be iden- 
tifled with the ‘‘Historiam Cornelii cum Omero” 
listed among the manuscripts copied under the Abbot 
Desiderius (1058-87); but Lowe (‘The Unique 
Manuscript of Tacitus’ Histories,’’ pp. 260-63) has 
now established the date of both the Tacitus and the 
Apuleius as pre-Desiderian and has presented evidence 
to show that the title ‘‘Historiam Cornelii’’ probably 
applied, not to the works of Tacitus, but to the story 
of the fall of Troy supposedly written by Dares Phry- 
gius and translated into Latin by Cornelius Nepos. 


3 Cf. Lowe, Beneventan Script, pp. 70-71 and 339; 
and below, p. 228. Lowe also lists among the Beneven- 
tan manuscripts of the Laurentian Library a volume 
(66.40) containing Ezordia Scythica, Dares Phrygius 
De excidio Troiae, and the Historia Apollonii regis 
Tyri. 
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question deserved re-examination in the 
light of what we now know of Boccaccio’s 
life and the history of his library. The re- 
sults of this re-examination are presented 
here. They seem to show that the evi- 
dence for the removal by Boccaccio of 
manuscripts from Monte Cassino is much 
less strong than has generally been sup- 
posed and that the person actually re- 
sponsible for the removal of these manu- 
scripts may have been a man of far greater 
importance than he in the history of four- 
teenth-century Italy. 

Any consideration of Boccaccio’s con- 
nection with Cassinese manuscripts must 
include the story of a visit to Monte 
Cassino, related, on the authority of 
Boccaccio himself, by Benvenuto da 
Imola, in his commentary on the Divine 
Comedy.’ The story is introduced at the 
point in the Paradiso (Canto XXII, 
ll. 73-78) where St. Benedict, after speak- 
ing of the stairway to heaven on which the 
patriarch Jacob saw the angels, says: 


Ma, per salirla, mo nessun diparte 
da terra i piedi, e la regola mia 
rimasa é per danno delle carte. 

Le mura che soleano esser badia, 
fatte sono spelonche, e le cocolle 
sacca son piene di farina ria. 


Benvenuto interprets the phrase ‘Ma 
nessun diparte mo i piedi da terra’”’ and 
adds: 

Sed nota quod autor videtur nimis large 
loqui hic, quia adhue sunt multi monachi sub 
habitu et regula Benedicti satis sancte vi- 
ventes, quantum apparet, sicut ego vidi in 
aliquibus locis, sicut in fratribus montis Oliveti. 


‘This article is connected with a longer study of 
Boccaccio’s knowledge of the classics, which I hope to 
complete in the near future. It seems advisable to 
publish this material separately, in order to discuss 
some points in more detail than is possible in the 
projected work. 

’ Benvenuto de Rambaldis de Imola, Comentum 
super Dantis Aldijherij Comoediam, ed. W. Warren 
Vernon (Firenze, 1887), V, 301-2. I quote the text 
of Dante from Vandelli's revision of Scartazzini’s edi- 
tion (Milan, 1921). The lemma of Benvenuto's com- 
mentary on the third line reads: rimasa é git. 


He then gives it as his opinion that what 
Benedict says refers only to Cassinum, 
“de quo autor specialiter hic loquitur, et 
qui de rei veritate est valde desertus et 
desolatus, ut statim dicetur.”’ Then, after 
interpreting ‘la regola mia rimasa é gid 
per danno delle carte,”’ he continues: 


Et volo hic ad clariorem intelligentiam 
huius liters referre illud quod narrabat mihi 
jocose venerabilis preceptor meus Boccaccius 
de Certaldo. Dicebat enim quod dum esset in 
Apulia, captus fama loci, accessit ad nobile 
monasterium montis Cassini, de quo dictum 
est. Et avidus videndi librariam, quam 
audiverat ibi esse nobilissimam, petivit ab uno 
monacho humiliter, velut ille qui suavissimus 
erat, quod deberet ex gratia aperire sibi biblio- 
thecam. At ille rigide respondit, ostendens 
sibi altam scalam: ascende quia aperta est. 
Ille laetus ascendens invenit locum tanti 
thesauri sine ostio vel clavi, ingressusque vidit 
herbam natam per fenestras, et libros omnes 
cum bancis coopertis pulvere alto; et mira- 
bundus coepit aperire et volvere nunc istum 
librum, nunc illum, invenitque ibi multa et 
varia volumina antiquorum et peregrinorum 
librorum; ex quorum aliquibus detracti erant 
aliqui quaterni, ex aliis recisi margines char- 
tarum, et sic multipliciter deformati: tandem 
miseratus labores et studia tot inclytissi- 
morum ingeniorum devenisse ad manus per- 
ditissimorum hominum, dolens et illacrymans 
recessit; et occurrens in claustro petivit a 
monacho obvio quare libri illi pretiosissimi 
essent ita turpiter detruncati. Qui respondit 
quod aliqui monachi, volentes lucrari duos vel 
quinque solidos, radebant unum quaternum et 
faciebant psalteriolos, quos vendebant pueris; 
et ita de marginibus faciebant evangelia et 
brevia, quae vendebant mulieribus. Nunc, vir 
studiose, frange tibi caput pro faciendo libros. 


Since Benvenuto attended Boccaccio’s 
lectures on Dante in Florence in the 


6 The word jocose in Benvenuto’s introductory sen- 
tence must connote not lighthearted jest but the bit- 
ter amusement of one who, when he contemplates the 
labor of bookmaking, reflects, with the ‘‘preacher’’ of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes: ‘‘Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.”’ 
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autumn and winter of 1373-74, it seems 
reasonable to assume that he heard the 
story from his ‘‘venerable teacher” during 
this period.” Boccaccio’s desire to visit the 
ancient abbey, with its famous collection 
of manuscripts, is in line with what we 
know of his interest in books throughout 
his mature years; and he would have been 
all the more eager to see it if tales had 
reached his ears such as are recorded by 
Giovanni Cavallini in a commentary on 
Valerius Maximus written between 1320 
and 1350: that there was at Monte Cas- 
sino a manuscript of Livy, “De bello 
Punico primo”’ (i.e., the second decade), 
and also the six books of Cicero’s De re 
publica.* The picture of the neglected li- 
brary, with grass growing on the window- 
sills and bookshelves covered with dust, 
and of precious volumes mutilated by 
monks intent on gaining a few soldi is 
perhaps not surprising in the period when 
Monte Cassino was ruled by bishop-ab- 
bots, many of whom were unfamiliar with 
monastie discipline (1321-67). If the visit 
had occurred soon after the disastrous 
earthquake of September 9, 1349, we 
should expect some allusion to the ruined 
state of the abbey; the fact that this is not 
mentioned would seem to place the inci- 
dent either before this date or after a cer- 
tain amount of rebuilding had been done 
by the Abbot Angelo della Posta (1357- 
62). The general tone of the narrative sug- 
gests reminiscence and reflection over an 
event long past; but there is no actual 
clue to the date beyond the clause dum 
esset in Apulia. 

7G. F. Lacaita, in the account of Benvenuto’s life 
and works prefixed to Warren Vernon’s edition 
(p. Xxv), suggests that Benvenuto may have met 
Boccaccio at Avignon, whither both men were sent as 
ambassadors to Pope Urban V in 1365; but it is doubt- 
ful whether their stays overlapped. On the two sets of 
dates see F. Novati’s review of L. Rossi-Casé, in 
Giorn. stor, della lett. ital., XVII (1891), 92-95; and 


E. Hutton, Giovanni Boccaccio (London, 1910), 
pp. 209-12. 


8 Sabbadini, op. cit., II, 47-49. 


The word Apulia is used by Latin 
writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries for the southern Italian do- 
mains of Robert of Anjou and his heirs;* 
so the clause, dum esset in Apulia, might 
apply to any one of Boccaccio’s stays in 
the Neapolitan kingdom. We know that 
he first came to Naples from Florence in 
the autumn of 1328 with his father, who 
was a socius of the great banking firm of 
the Bardi, and that he made his home 
there until the close of 1340, when he was 
recalled to Florence by his father after the 
failure of the firm. In January, 1348, when 
he was in Forli as the guest of Francesco 
degli Ordelaffi, Boccaccio wrote that he 
was planning to accompany his host on an 
expedition to the south, where Francesco 
expected to support Louis of Hungary in 
his attempt to avenge the murder of his 
brother Andrew, first husband of Queen 
Joanna of Naples. Boccaccio may have 
been with Louis of Hungary when Louis 
of Tarentum, second husband of the 
queen, faced him with an army north of 
Capua; and he almost certainly was in 
Naples for a brief stay in the early part of 
1348, after the flight of Joanna and Louis 
of Tarentum to Provence. He went to 
Naples again in October or November, 
1362, on the invitation of a fellow-Floren- 
tine and friend of former years, Niccolé 
Acciaiuoli, but left for the north again 
about March, 1363, in high dudgeon over 
what he considered outrageous treatment 
by Niccolé and his household. He was in 
Naples again for a short time in the winter 


° E.g., in the title of Matteo Palmieri’s De vita et 
gestis Nicolai Acciajoli Florentini magni ‘Apuliae 
senescalli, and throughout this work; similarly, the 
Italian Puglia, in Giovanni Villani’s Croniche, IX, 
325, and elsewhere. The northern boundary of the 
kingdom is indicated by a sentence in Boccaccio’s let- 
ter of 1363, describing his journey from Naples to 
Venice, in which, after mentioning a day’s visit with 
Barbato at Sulmona, he says: ‘‘di quindi partito, dopo 
il secondo di uscii del regno’’ (Epist. 12 in Opere latine 
minori, ed. F. Masséra (Bari, 1928], p. 174, from which 
edition all citations of Boccaccio’s letters in this ar- 
ticle are taken). 
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of 1370-71, and possibly again the follow- 
ing winter.!° 

For a tourist of the present day, an 
excursion of about seventy miles by rail 
or motorcar from Naples to Monte Cas- 
sino presents no great difficulty; but such 
an expedition was not to be undertaken 
lightly by a traveler on foot or on horse- 
back in the fourteenth century. It would, 
on the other hand, have been fairly simple 
for Boccaccio to make a side trip to the 
abbey on his way to or from Naples if he 
followed the route via Capua, Venafro, 
Isernia, and Sulmona, which is hinted for 
the journey of 1340 and is definitely re- 
corded for the spring of 1363." But neither 


10 On the date of Boccaccio’s first arrival in Naples 
see H. Hauvette, Boccace (Paris, 1914), pp. 26—27; 
C. C. Coulter, ‘‘A Supplementary Note on the Road 
to Alagna,’’ Phil. Quart., XX (1941), 600-602. The 
evidence for his return in 1340 is summarized by 
Hutton, op. cit., pp. 59-60. I have left out of con- 
sideration the possibility that Boccaccio may have 
gone to Capua in November, 1339, and November, 
1340, to collect the revenues from the podere of 
San Lorenzo (see A. Della Torre, La Giovinezza di 
G. Boccaccio {Citta di Castello, 1905], pp. 309-12). 
Even if Boccaccio made the collection in person 
(which is uncertain), he probably would not have 
traveled forty miles farther north to see the library; 
and the same psychological argument holds against 
a visit at either of these times as against a stop on 
the northbound journey at the end of 1340. For the 
expedition to the south in 1348 and the subse- 
quent stay in Naples see Boccaccio, E pist. 6, p. 128, 
and Eclogue 14, 51-53; Hauvette, ‘Sulla cronologia 
delle Egloghe latine del Boccaccio,’’ in Giorn stor. 
della lett. ital., XXVIII (1896), 167-69, and Boccace, 
pp. 178-93. For the visit of 1362-63 see Boccaccio, 
Epist. 12; Petrarch, Epist. sen., III, 1; J. B. Ross, 
“On the Early History of Leontius’ Translation of 
Homer,”’ Class. Phil., XXII (1927), 341, n. 4. For the 
visit of 1370-71 see Boccaccio, Epist. 15, and Hau- 
vette, Boccace, pp. 444-46. The date of his return from 
this visit is uncertain. F. Torraca (Per la biografia di 
Giovanni Boccaccio [Milano, 1912], pp. 197-203), 
argues for two visits to Naples at this period, one in 
1370-71, the other in 1371-72; and Masséra accepts 
this theory with a question mark in his dating of 
Epist. 16. G. Minozzi (Montecassino nella storia del 
Rinascimento [Roma, 1925], I, 23-33) discusses the 
dates of Boccaccio's stays in Naples and decides on the 
autumn of 1362 as the most probable time for the 
visit to Monte Cassino. His dating of Boccaccio’s first 
arrival in Naples in 1323, rather than in 1328, does not 
affect the argument. In his discussion of other points 
he fails to include some of the evidence now available. 


11The route followed by Fileno in Filocolo, ed. 
S. Battaglia (Bari, 1938), Book III, p. 226, probably 
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the year 1340, when Boccaccio had been 
recalled to Florence because of his father’s 
poverty and was bowed down by his per- 
sonal grief, nor 1363, when he was in 
wretched physical condition and was 
smarting under the indignities that he 
had suffered in Naples, seems a likely 
time for such a visit. 

The most probable times for Boccac- 
cio’s visit to Monte Cassino would there- 
fore seem to be the early part of 1348, 
when he may have been in the country 
north of Capua and was almost certainly 
in Naples; the autumn of 1362, when he 
journeyed south to visit Niccolé Acciaiu- 
oli; and the winter of 1370-71. In some 
ways it would seem most natural to date 
the expedition in 1348, when Boccaccio 
was young and vigorous, free from anxi- 
eties and responsibilities, and in compara- 
tively affluent circumstances. On the 
other hand, the one reference that he 
makes to the library of Monte Cassino, in 
a poetic epistle written near the end of 
1355 or the beginning of 1356, might be 
interpreted to mean that at this period 
(which, it should be remembered, falls 
between the earthquake and the rebuild- 
ing of the monastery) he still knew the 
“beautiful cloisters’” and the books of 
Monte Cassino only by reputation. Boc- 
caccio writes to Zanobi da Strada, who 
had recently received the laurel crown at 
Pisa from the Emperor Charles IV and 
who was now in the Neapolitan area as 
secretary to the king, urging him to fresh 
literary activity, with the words: 

Fac, age, tange chelim; contemnunt otia 
frondes 

peneide, damnatque cohors veneranda sororum 

Castalidum. Nos turba minor suspensa tene- 
mus 


reflects Boccaccio’s own itinerary in 1340 (cf. V. 
Crescini, Contributo agli studi sul Boccaccio (Torino, 
1887], pp. 70-85). Boccaccio (Epist. 12, p. 174) men- 
tions stops at Aversa and Sulmona in the spring of 
1363. 
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ora quidem, si forte cadat de fonte propinquo 

quid sapidum, aut cupidas nobis quod mulceat 
aures. 

Quid, breviter videant homines. Tu denique 
prudens 

multa vides, et pulera sedens nune cernere 
debes 

librorum in 
Cassini.!? 


medio quos servant claustra 


The autumn of 1362 and the winter of 
1370-71 are in themselves possible times 
for the visit; but no one of the three dates 
offers an entirely satisfactory solution of 
Boceaccio’s connection with the Cassinese 
manuscripts of classical authors in the 
Laurentian Library. Since the original dis- 
cussion centered about the manuscript of 
Tacitus, it may be well to begin with that. 

Boccaccio was certainly not acquainted 
with Tacitus when he wrote the De casibus 
virorum illustriwum (probably between 
1355 and 1360) or the original version of 
the De claris mulieribus (dedicated to 
Andrea, sister of Niccold Acciaiuoli and 
countess of Altavilla, in 1362); but he 
made extensive use of Books xii—xvi of the 


a later version of the De claris mulieribus, 
in marginal notes added to his autograph 
copy of the De genealogia deorum (certain- 
ly after the autumn of 1363, and probably 
after November, 1366), and in the lectures 
on Dante (begun in October, 1373). The 
fact that Petrarch’s writings reveal no 
knowledge of Tacitus’ works probably in- 
dicates that Boccaccio first became ac- 
quainted with Tacitus not long before 
Petrarch’s death in the summer of 1374.18 

%Carm. V, in Opere latine minori, ll. 51-58. 
Zanobi had originally gone to Naples in 1349 with 
Angelo Acciaiuoli, bishop of Florence (see p. 226, 
below). For Boccaccio’s circumstances in 1348 see 
Epist. 6, p. 128, where he says that he is to accompany 
Ordelaffi, ‘‘non armiger sed ut ita loquar rerum occur- 


rentium arbiter.’’ For further details in this letter see 
Dp. 225, below. 

3 Cf. P. de Nolhac, ‘‘Boccace et Tacite,’’ Mélanges 
@arch. et d’hist., XII (1892), 125-48. It would seem 
Most natural to date Boccaccio’s acquaintance with 
Tacitus after his visit to Petrarch’s home in Venice in 
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A letter written by Boccaccio from 
Naples in January, 1371, to Niccold da 
Montefalcone, abbot of the convent of 
Santo Stefano, in Calabria, furnishes defi- 
nite proof that at this time Boccaccio had 
a manuscript of Tacitus in his possession. 
The abbot had given Boccaccio a cordial 
invitation to visit him at Santo Stefano, 
painting an alluring picture of the charms 
of the place, and Boccaccio had been ex- 
pecting to set out with him, when sudden- 
ly, without giving any hint of his plans or 
saying a word of farewell, the abbot took 
ship for Calabria, leaving Boccaccio be- 
hind in Naples. Boccaccio’s letter sets 
forth in some detail the discourtesy of this 
conduct, and closes with the words: 

Quaternum quem asportasti Cornelii Taciti 
queso saltem mittas, ne laborem meum frus- 


traveris et libro deformitatem ampliorem 
addideris.'4 


The codex of Tacitus from which the 
abbot had borrowed a quaternion was cer- 
tainly either Mediceus II, containing 
Annals xi-xvi and Histories i-v, or a copy 
of this manuscript; for the sections of 
Tacitus’ works that Boccaccio quotes or 
paraphrases are the sections found in 
Mediceus II, and only these." 


1367 and the letter telling of this visit (Epist. 14, 
“Scripta Florentie primo kalendas Iulii’’); but, of 
course, one should not give too much weight to the 
argumentum ex silentio. On the date of the marginal 
additions in the manuscript of the De genealogia 
deorum, see O. Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde (Braun- 
schweig, 1902), pp. 108-11. The name of Tacitus also 
appears in the revised version of Amor. vis., V, 64-66, 
in which Boccaccio sees ‘*Tacito e Orosio stare ed altri 
assai, de’ quai pochi eran ch’ i’ non conoscesse.”’ In his 
critical edition of the poem (Firenze [1944]), p. Ixxix, 
V. Branca dates this revision in 1352 or later; and on 
pp. ciii-iv he argues that Boccaccio’s acquaintance 
with Tacitus began with a visit to Monte Cassino 
in 1362. 

14 Epist. 15, p. 185. The words laborem meum, as 
De Nolhac noted, suggest a copy made by Boccaccio 
rather than the original manuscript. 

18 The word deformitas is appropriate; for Mediceus 
II, although not itself mutilated at these points, be- 
gins and ends its text of the Annals with a fragmen- 
tary sentence and breaks off in Book v of the Histories 
in the midst of a speech. The loss of two folia contain- 
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There is evidence that Boccaccio made 
a copy of the text of Mediceus II. A vol- 
ume containing Tacitus was among the 
books bequeathed by Boccaccio to Fra 
Martino of the convent of Santo Spirito 
in Florence and was included in the in- 
ventory of the Parva Libreria of the con- 
vent in 1451; but it is certain that this 
began with the words: “Id quod de Cor- 
nelio Tacito reperitur.”” Mediceus IT does 
not begin with these words—in fact, it has 
no heading at all; and ‘‘Id quod de Cor- 
nelio Tacito reperitur’ might very well 
have been a descriptive title supplied by 
Boccaccio for the copy that he himself 
made. And, whereas Mediceus II is bound 
with Apuleius, the manuscript of the 
Parva Libreria was bound with Vitruvius, 
having at the close of the penultimate 
folio the words machina accessura erat, 
found in De architectura x. 16. 7." 

It would seem, therefore, that at some 
time between 1362 and 1371 Boccaccio 
had access to Mediceus II of Tacitus; that 
he had this manuscript in his hands long 
enough to make a copy of the text; and 
that he also made, either from the original 
manuscript or from his own copy, a full 
set of notes, which he used in his Latin 
works and in the lectures on Dante. If we 
assume that he stole Mediceus II from 
Monte Cassino, the autumn or early 
winter of 1370 is the most probable time 
for the theft; but it is hard to imagine a 
fifty-seven-year-old man, who was al- 
ready painfully conscious of his age,!” as 





ing parts of Books i and ii of the Histories probably 
occurred after Boccaccio’s day. 


16 A. Goldmann, ‘Drei italienische Handschriften- 
kataloge s. xiii-xv,’’ Zentralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen, 
IV (1887), 137-55. The Tacitus is Item V.7. For the 
identification of the explicit of the penultimate folio 
see Hecker, op. cit., pp. 318-19, note on the last para- 
graph of p. 40. On the heading of the manuscript in 
the Parva Libreria cf. Sabbadini, op. cit., I, 30. The 
Livy of the Parva Libreria (Item VI.3) opened with a 
brief account of Livy’s life, compiled by Boccaccio. 

17Cf. Epist. 12 (1363), p. 150, ‘‘me vecchio’’; 
E pist. 14 (1367), p. 180, ‘‘canum caput meum et etas 


making off, unobserved, with anything so 
bulky as this particular codex, with its 
huge folio leaves and its heavy board 
covers. 

Moreover, the later history of Mediceus 
II presents difficulties. This manuscript 
was at one time in the possession of Nic- 
cold Niccoli and passed from his estate to 
the library of San Marco. Rostagno as- 
sumes that both Mediceus II and the copy 
made by Boccaccio were in the collection 
bequeathed to Fra Martino, and he sur- 
mises that, after Fra Martino’s death, 
when the books of the collection were not 
carefully guarded, Niccolé availed himself 
of the opportunity to add a treasure to 
his library.'® But, so far as we know, it 
was not Boceaccio’s practice to make a 
second copy for his own use of a classical 
text that he already owned;!® and the 
supposed theft seems hardly consistent 
with Niccold’s attitude toward Boccaccio 
and Boceaccio’s books, as it is described 


provectior atque nimis sagina corpus invalidum”’; 
and also E pist. 17 (1372), p. 190, ‘‘anni, ut reor, super- 
sunt pauci’’; and Epist. 18 (1372), p. 192, ‘‘pedibus 
. .. Vix ire possum, mole gravatus corporea.”’ 


18 Op. cit., p. vi. Rostagno quotes Poggio, FE pist. 
III, 14, dated ‘‘V. kal. Octob. 1427’: ‘‘Cornelium 
Tacitum, cum venerit, observabo penes me occulte. 
Scio enim omnem illam cantilenam, et unde exierit 
et per quem, et quis eum sibi vendicet; sed nil dubites, 
non exibit a me ne verbo quidem.’’ A propos of the 
supposed theft, Rostagno says: ‘‘qui vero pependerit 
Poggii verba, ...haud ita procul a vero aberrare 
videbitur si idem Tacitum Nicolai e Boccaccii bybli- 
otheca eductum esse coniciet, cum praesertim constet 
libros Boccaccii... post obitum Fratris Martini 
(a. 1387) diu clausos ac paene conditos Nicolaum de 
Niccolis e capsis et armariis deprompsisse eosque in 
bybliotheca Conventus Sancti Spiritus descriptos dis- 
posuisse: quo tempore nimirum fleri potuit ut Nico- 
laus, opportunitatem praestantissimo codice bybli- 
othecam suam augendi adeptus, Taciti codicem anti- 
quitate insignem clam auferret.’’ 


19 On the other hand, there is considerable evidence 
of his copying texts that he did not own. Epist. 9, 
p. 136, tells how, during a visit at Petrarch’s home in 
Padua, he spent the daylight hours in copying works 
of Petrarch that he was eager to have; and Laur. 29.8 
and 33.31 preserve copies that he made for his own 
use of poems of Petrarch and other contemporaries, 
letters of Dante, the first Catilinarian oration of 
Cicero, the satires of Persius, etc. 




















by Vespasiano da Bisticci in his Vite di 
uomint tllustri.?° 

Vespasiano writes of the “‘libreria’”’ still 
to be seen in his own day in the convent 
of Santo Spirito, “che si chiama del 
Boccaccio, la quale é di 14 dalla libreria 
de’ frati, che la fece fare Nicolao Nicoli, 
e fecevi mettere i libri del Boccaccio, ac- 
cioché non si perdessino.”” And in another 
passage he describes more fully Niccold’s 
purpose in building this room: 

E non basté a Nicolao a volere che i sua 
libri fussino comuni, e stessino in luogo publi- 
co; che, sendo morto messer Giovanni Boc- 
cacci, e avendo lasciati tutti i sua libri a Santo 
Spirito, sendo posti in casse e armari, parve 
a Nicolao ch’egli stessino bene in una libraria 
che fusse publica a ognuno; e per questo delle 
sua sustanze fece fabricare una libraria, a fine 
che cosi potessino mettere i detti libri, si per 
la loro conservazione, il simile ancora per onore 
dimesser Giovanni, e a fine che fussino comuni 
a chi n’avesse di bisogno. 


It is hard to believe that a man who felt 
so much reverence for Messer Giovanni 
Boccaccio would deliberately carry off one 
of the very books whose preservation he 
was trying to secure; and I am inclined 
to set over against Rostagno’s theory the 
alternative hypothesis that the only copy 
of Tacitus bequeathed to Fra Martino 
was the one described in the inventory of 
1451 and that Niccold Niccoli obtained 
from some other source the manuscript 
which after his death passed to the con- 
vent of San Marco and eventually re- 
ceived the number 68.2 in the Laurentian 
Library. 

When we consider the other Cassinese 
manuscripts in the Laurentian Library, 
the problem grows even more complicat- 
ed. Boceaccio’s acquaintance with the 
authors represented in these manuscripts 
falls, not, like his acquaintance with 
Tacitus, at the end of his life, but twenty- 


* (Bologna, 1892-93), I, 34; ITI, 91-92. 
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five, thirty, or thirty-five years earlier, 
so that it is impossible to assume a single 
visit to Monte Cassino, from which he 
departed bearing half-a-dozen codices; 
and, on the other hand, a theory of re- 
peated visits, with repeated depredations, 
seems hardly tenable. 

Boccaccio had certainly read the Meta- 
morphoses of Apuleius before he left 
Naples in 1340,”' and he must have had at 
hand a manuscript of at least portions of 
this work when he retold stories from the 
ninth book of the Metamorphoses in 
Novella 10 of the fifth day and Novella 2 
of the seventh day of the Decameron 
(published in 1353). The De genealogia 
deorum presents a number of items from 
Apuleius,22 which, unlike the material 
from Tacitus, appear in the main body of 
the text of Boceaccio’s autograph manu- 
script, showing that they were incorpo- 
rated in the work at least as early as 1363. 

A copy of Apuleius is listed as Item 
VI.2 in the inventory of the Parva Li- 
breria, and this manuscript is still in 
existence in the Laurentian Library, with 
the number 54.32. The manuscript was 
written by Boccaccio himself, in a hand 
that can be dated about 1350.”* The text 
of Boceaccio’s manuscript of Apuleius 
agrees in general with that of Laur. 29.2 
(¢) but seems to represent a slightly dif- 
ferent tradition, since, in addition to the 
Apologia, Metamorphoses, and Florida, 
found in F and 4, it also contains the De 
deo Socratis and since it differs in at least 


21 The vocabulary of E pist. 1,2,and 3, written in the 
spring of 1339, shows borrowings from Apuleius in 
such words as centuculus, gurgustiolum, antelucio, 
saepicule, blaterare, and the phrase larvale simulacrum, 

22 Most notably the story of Cupid and Psyche in 
Gen. deor. Vv. 22 and ix. 5. 

23 Boccaccio’s Apuleius clearly belongs to the same 
period as his Terence—i.e., not later than 1359 and 
probably not long after Laur. 29.8 (a notebook of mis- 
cellaneous contents, with items ranging in date from 
1339 to 1347 or 1348) (see Hauvette, ‘‘Notes sur des 
manuscrits autographes de Boccace,’’ Mélanges d’arch. 
et d’hist., XIV [1894], 87-134; Hecker, op. cit., 
pp. 34-35 and 59). 
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two important readings from ¢ and from 
other known copies of F.*4 Boccaccio’s 
manuscript contains on folio 56r an eight- 
line marginal addition to the text of 
Met. x. 21, which is also found in the 
margin of Laur. 29.2 (¢). The marginal 
addition in Boccaccio’s manuscript is in 
a hand much later than the rest of the 
text, approximately contemporary with 
the hand of an autograph manuscript of 
the Bucolicum carmen, which was written 
not earlier than 1367.*° 

It is therefore obvious that we must 
recognize several different stages in Boc- 
caccio’s acquaintance with Apuleius and 
that his reading and copying of the text 
and his use of material from Apuleius in 
both his Latin and his Italian works must 
all be dated before he had any knowledge 
of Tacitus. The marginal addition in his 
copy of Apuleius may have been made 
about the time that he read the text of 
Tacitus; but it was made, not from 
Mediceus II, but from another manuscript 
of Apuleius, probably ¢. 

There were, of course, perfectly legiti- 
mate means by which Boccaccio might 
have obtained a copy of Apuleius for read- 
ing in 1339 or for copying about 1348-50. 
Perhaps the most likely source was the li- 
brary of his teacher, Dionigi da Borgo 
San Sepolcro, who had come to Naples 

240. Marchesi (‘‘Per il testo del ‘De Magia’ di 
Apuleio,"’ Studi italiani di filologia classica, XIX 
[1912], 294-304) quotes the variant readings of Laur. 
54.32 for Apol. 1-17, 66-71, 101-3; and argues that 
Boccaccio’s manuscript and the lost Codex Pithoe- 
anus may represent a tradition independent of F 
and ¢. It seems to me more likely that these two 
manuscripts were derived from a copy of F different 
from, and perhaps earlier than, ¢. The important vari- 
ants are the omission of quam potestatem vereri in 
Apol. 103, and the reading inducat animum in Apol. 
56. Most of the variants quoted by Marchesi, such as 
oblectamenta for obiectamenta and quam for quod in 
Apol, 1, suggest, not a tradition essentially different 
from F and ¢, but difficulties encountered by Boccac- 
cio or by the scribe of the manuscript that he was copy- 


ing in deciphering the script or interpreting the abbre- 
viations of his archetype. 


26 Hecker, op. cit., pp. 59-61; Masséra, Opere latine 
minori, p. 261. 


(probably in 1338) as professor of canon 
law—a man of wide reading and the au- 
thor of a commentary on Valerius Maxi- 
mus, one item of which may be derived 
from the De deo Socratis of Apuleius.” 
Dionigi’s home, Borgo San Sepolero, was 
about twenty-five miles northeast of 
Arezzo; and at Arezzo the notary Ser 
Simone had in 1338 bequeathed to the 
convent of the Fratres Praedicatores a 
copy of Apuleius containing the Apologia 
and the De deo Socratis.2” It is possible 
that Boccaccio borrowed a manuscript of 
Apuleius from Dionigi in 1339 and that, 
when he came back to Naples again in 
1348, he was able to borrow either this 
manuscript or a related one for a long 
enough period to make his own copy.” 


26 Sabbadini, op. cit., II, 36-40 and n. 33. At the 
time of his death Boccaccio owned a copy of Dionigi's 
commentary on Valerius Maximus, which appears in 
the inventory of the Parva Libreria as Item VIII.1. 


27 U. Pasqui, ‘‘La Biblioteca d'un notaro aretino 
del secolo xiv,’’ Arch. stor. ital., IV (5th ser.; 1889), 
250-53. It is possible that the manuscript also con- 
tained the Metamorphoses and Florida (cf. Laur. 29.2, 
which is described in the heading as containing 
“Apuleius, De magia’’ [= Apologia], but which also 
contains the other two works). All known copies of the 
Apologia, Metamorphoses, and Florida seem to have 
been derived from the Monte Cassino manuscript now 
numbered Laur. 68.2 (cf. n. 24, above). On the other 
hand, the De deo Socratis and certain other works at- 
tributed to Apuleius (some genuine and some spuri- 
ous) seem to have circulated in France (cf. the item 
from the Sorbonne [1338] cited by M. Manitius, 
“‘Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen 
Bibliothekskatalogen,’’ Zentralblatt fir Bibliotheks- 
weser., Beiheft 67 (Leipzig, 1935], p. 149). In this re- 
spect, as in certain others, the library of Ser Simone 
seems to have represented a connecting link between 
the collections of France and those of southern Italy. 
Two other manuscripts from Monte Cassino, one of 
them containing the famous Itinerarium Aetheriae 
(formerly called Peregrinatio Silviae), somehow found 
their way to Arezzo (cf. Lowe, Beneventan Script, 
pp. 70 and 334). 


28 Among the items entered in Laur. 29.8 was a 
copy of Petrarch’s E pist. met., I, 4, inviting Dionigi to 
visit him near the fountain of the Sorgue. On the date 
of this letter (not earlier than the autumn of 1337 or 
later than the autumn of 1338) and of Dionigi’s ar- 
rival in Naples see E. H. Wilkins, ‘‘The Dates of 
Three Letters of Petrarch,’’ Speculum, XVI (1941), 
485-86. Dionigi died in 1342; but this letter and other 
details about Petrarch entered in Laur. 29.8 could 
have been obtained from his estate. Probably his texts 
of classical authors would have been similarly 
available. 
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He may also have obtained in a legiti- 
mate fashion the manuscript of Apuleius 
from which, about 1367, he made the 
marginal addition to Book x of the Meta- 
morphoses. This manuscript was pre- 
sumably Laur. 29.2; but we have no clue 
to its history beyond the fact that it be- 
longed at one time to a certain Franciscus 
Aretinus, who signed his name at the close 
of the volume and who may have been 
responsible for some of the marginal and 
interlinear notes on the text.?° 

The manuscript of Varro must have 
come into Boceaccio’s hands after 1347. 
When he wrote from Forli at the begin- 
ning of 1348 to Zanobi da Strada in Flor- 
ence, he evidently did not own a copy of 
Varro; he had been expecting to have one, 
he said, and would have had it if it had 
not been for his decision to accompany 
his host, Francesco degli Ordelaffi, who 
was to join King Louis of Hungary ‘“‘in 
the most remote regions of Bruttium and 
Campania.’’*° It seems a reasonable as- 
sumption that this manuscript was to 
come from some point south of Forli and 
that it actually was the Cassinese codex 
now numbered Laur. 51.10, containing, 
together with Cicero’s Pro Cluentio and 
the treatise Ad Herennium, the text of 
Varro’s De lingua Latina v—x, from which 

202A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum Latinorum 
bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae (Florentiae, 1774— 
77), Vol. II, col. 5. On Francesco Accolti d’ Arezzo 


(ca. 1416—ca. 1484), a friend of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
see E. Santiniin Encicl. ital., I (Roma, 1929), 268. 


30 Epist. 6, p. 128. The sentence follows statements 
about the copying of another manuscript and direc- 
tions for its delivery. Boccaccio then compliments 
Zanobi on one of his compositions and continues: 
“Varronem quidem nondum habui; eram tamen ha- 
biturus in brevi, nisi itinera instarent ad illustrem 
Ungarie regem in extremis Brutiorum et Campanie 
quo moratur.’’ With the phrase ‘‘in extremis Bruti- 
orum”’ ef. Ecl. 4. 43-47; De mont., s.v. ‘‘Caulon.’’ Boc- 
caccio follows the practice of Livy, Valerius Maximus, 
and other classical writers in substituting the name 
of the inhabitants (Bruttii) for the name of the dis- 
trict; and he evidently refers to the area designated 
by the word in classical times (i.e., the toe of the boot), 
even though in his own day the term ‘‘Calabria’’ 
(originally applied to the heel) had been transferred 
to the toe. 
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all other existing manuscripts and all our 
modern texts of the De lingua Latina are 
derived.**| The manuscript evidently 
reached Boccaccio at some later date, for 
material from the portions of the De 
lingua Latina preserved in Laur. 51.10 
appears both in the De genealogia deorum 
and in the De montibus.*? 

Boccaccio also made a copy (presum- 
ably complete) of the works of Cicero and 
Varro contained in this manuscript, to be 
sent as a gift to Petrarch. Petrarch’s letter 
thanking him for the “librum ex Ciceronis 
ac Varronis opusculis eximiis prorsus et 
raris’’*3 ig undated, but the warmth of 
tone suggests personal acquaintance— 
i.e., a date after Petrarch and Boccaccio 
met in Florence in 1350; and the phrase 
“recepi ecce iterum a te librum’”’ may link 
this gift with the copy of Augustine’s com- 
mentary on the Psalms sent to Petrarch 
by Boccaccio in 1355.*4 Petrarch notes in 
the margin of his Livy (ii.14) that Varro 
differs from Livy on the derivation of the 
name “‘vicus Tuscus” (cf. Varro LL v.46); 
and the fact that he refers to the item as 
in the first book of the De lingua Latina 
shows that he mistook the first book of 
his codex for the first of the entire work.® 

It is clear, then that Boccaccio had 
Laur. 51.10 in his possession for a consid- 
erable time. No copy of Varro is listed in 
the Parva Libreria; so, if this manuscript 
formed part of the collection bequeathed 

*1It is, of course, possible that the manuscript 
which Boccaccio used was not the original codex from 
Monte Cassino but a copy; but there is not in the case 


of Varro, as there is in the case of Tacitus, evidence 
that he owned such a copy. 

32 E.g., Gen., deor., III, 22 (Venus); IV, 44 (Prome- 
theus); De mont., s.vv. ‘‘Aventinus,"’ ‘‘Capitolinus.”’ 
The material from Varro in the Genealogia deorum, 
like that from Apuleius, appears in the main body of 
the text of Boccaccio’s autograph manuscript, indicat- 
ing a date not later than 1363. The De montibus was 
probably begun in 1362. 

33 Fam., XVIII, 4. 

44 Tbid., 3. 


35 P. de Nolhac, Pétrarque et l'humanisme (Paris, 
1907), II, 31 and 114; Sabbadini, op. cit., I, 30-31. 
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to Fra Martino, it had been removed from 
Santo Spirito before 1451. Laur. 51.10 has 
an annotation indicating that it was at 
one time in the library of San Marco, 
which would imply that it had previously 
belonged to Niccold Niccoli;** hence the 
history of this manuscript after the four- 
teenth century was probably similar to 
that of Mediceus II of Tacitus. 

The phrasing of Boccaccio’s letter of 
1348 from Forli seems to indicate that, at 
the time that he wrote, the manuscript of 
Varro had already been removed from 
Monte Cassino and was being held for 
him by someone in southern Italy. If we 
try to discover who this person was, we 
should, I think, consider among the pos- 
sibilities a man whom Boccaccio at this 
time still counted as a friend, Niccolé 
Acciaiuoli. Niccolé’s father had been in 
business in Naples at the same period that 
Boceaccio’s father had represented the 
Bardi there; and Niccolé himself had gone 
to Naples in 1331, had held positions of 
some importance under King Robert, and 
had been sent to the Morea in 1338, to 
defend the claims of the house of Anjou 
to the principality of Achaia. After three 
years of fighting, he returned to Italy and 
became the tutor of the young prince, 
Louis of Tarentum. In 1347, after the 
murder of Andrew of Hungary, he ar- 
ranged the marriage between Queen 
Joanna and Louis of Tarentum; he ac- 
companied Louis into exile in Provence 
and eventually was able to bring about 
the return of Joanna and Louis of Taren- 
tum and the crowning of Louis as king. 


36 Bandini, op. cit., Vol. II, cols. 529-33. For a 
Beneventan codex of Caesar that also belonged to 
Niccold Niccoli see p. 228, below. Those who believe 
that he stole Mediceaus II from the library of Santo 
Spirito will probably think that he removed the 
Varro and the Caesar from the same collection. The 
arguments advanced on p. 223, above, against assum- 
ing a theft of the Tacitus would hold for the other 
codices as well. 


His kinsman Angelo Acciaiuoli, who was 
bishop of Florence from 1342 to 1355, ac- 
companied Niccolé and Louis to Avignon 
in 1348 and was named “regni Siciliae 
Consiliarius” in 1349; he was appointed 
bishop of Monte Cassino in 1355; and, 
when he died in Naples in 1357, he was 
honored with a splendid funeral, in which 
King Louis himself took part.*7 

To this Niccold, Boccaccio had written 
from Florence in 1341, protesting that 
Niccold’s departure three years before had 
caused him as much pain as the departure 
of Trojan Aeneas caused Carthaginian 
Dido and that he had longed for his return 
as eagerly as Penelope had longed for 
Ulysses, and indicating quite frankly that 
he would be grateful for Niccoldé’s help.** 
We do not know what response Niccold 
made to his appeal; but the letter of 1348 
to Zanobi da Strada is proof of friendly 
relations between Boccaccio and Angelo 
Acciaiuoli. Boccaccio refers to informa- 
tion received from Angelo about payment 
to the scribe who is copying a certain 
manuscript for Boccaccio and directs that 
this manuscript be delivered to Angelo. 
The manuscript of Varro had apparently 
been promised to Boccaccio about this 
same time, and Niccold, as a person of 
considerable importance in southern Italy, 


37 On Angelo Acciaiuoli see F. Ughelli, Italia sacra 
(Venetiis, 1717-22), Vol. I, cols. 388 and 576; vol. III, 
col. 148, with marginal note; A. Hortis, Studj sulle 
opere latine del Boccaccio (Trieste, 1879), p. 272, n.2; 
De Nolhac, op. cit., I, 201, n. 1; F. Forcellini, ‘‘Zanobi 
da Strada e la sua venuta nella corte di Napoli,” 
Arch. stor. per le prov. nap., XXXVII (1912), 244, 
n. 1. G. Traversari (Le Lettere autografe di Giovanni 
Boccaccio (Castelfiorentino, 1905], p. 51, n. 1) calls him 
Niccold’s ‘‘fratello’’; but we have Niccold's own state- 
ment that he was his father’s ‘‘unico filio’’ (see L. 
Tanfani, Niccold Acciaiuoli (Firenze, 1863], p. 20, 
n. 2). In a letter written to Zanobi da Strada in 1353 
(E pist. 8, pp. 130 and 135) Boccaccio mentions his de- 
sire to visit Zanobi and Angelo in Naples but explains 
that he has given up the idea of coming because of his 
fear of being called a hanger-on of the rich and great. 


38 Epist. 5, pp. 125-26. The letter exists only in an 
Italian translation. 
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might have obtained it very easily from 
Monte Cassino. The fact that he and Boc- 
caccio were on different sides in the con- 
flict that followed the invasion of King 
Louis of Hungary and that Niccolé was 
then out of the country for a fairly long 
period may have delayed the delivery of 
the manuscript; but there is no doubt that 
Boccaccio received it eventually. 

By the winter of 1362-63, however, the 
situation had altered. Niccolé had been 
made Grand Seneschal of the Neapolitan 
kingdom, had carried on a successful 
campaign for the Angevins in Sicily, had 
been named Count of Malta and Gozo, 
and was in a position to play “‘Maecenas” 
to men of letters. When he invited Boc- 
caccio to come to visit him, it was un- 
doubtedly with the idea that Boccaccio 
would record for posterity Niccold’s 
achievements and the honors that he had 
received. This Boccaccio was unwilling 
to do; and the lack of consideration shown 
him during the visit, together with the 
physical hardships that he endured, com- 
pletely changed his feelings toward his 
host. After he had left Naples and 
traveled north to Petrarch’s home in 
Venice, he poured forth in a long letter to 
Niccold’s steward, Francesco Nelli, all the 
bitterness of his soul.** It is from this let- 
ter that we learn that Niccoléd was a man 
of excellent native ability but without 
formal education; that he had written 
molte epistole volgart, one of which had had 
a wide circulation, and had composed in 
French an account of his Sicilian cam- 
paigns. Boccaccio speaks scornfully of 
Niccold’s desire to be considered ltterato 
ed amico delle Muse; of the large number 
of books in his collection and of his habit 
of alluding ostentatiously to this volume 

39 Epist. 12, esp. pp. 167-68. Except for a short 
fragment of the original Latin letter, dated ‘‘Venetiis, 


ii kalendas Julii,"’ the letter exists only in an Italian 
translation. 
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or that as being in his armario, when he 
had only glanced through it or had not read 
it at all; and he sums up with cutting force 
the methods by which this library had 
been assembled: ‘tutti ancora libri, per 
ragione o per forza o per dono o per prez- 
ZO O per rapina aggregati.”’ 

Before Niccolo set out for Achaia in 
1338, he left directions in his will that, if 
he did not return, a Certosa should be 
built in his memory and should be called 
San Lorenzo. His melancholy presenti- 
ment was not fulfilled, and he was able 
himself to attend to the building of the 
Certosa, which was begun in 1342 at 
Galluzzo, in the valley of the Ema, about 
four miles southwest of Florence, and was 
finished in 1355. His last will, drawn up 
on September 30, 1359, bequeathed all his 
books to this Certosa; but there is reason 
to believe that, instead of waiting for the 
terms of the bequest to be carried out 
after his death, he presented certain vol- 
umes in person when he passed through 
Florence in December of that same year, 
on his way to Avignon.‘ Niccold’s sister 
Lapa, the wife of Manente Buondelmonti, 
made an inventory in Naples in 1359 of 
the ninety-eight books in Niccold’s li- 
brary; and it seems probable that these 
books are referred to in the letter written 
by Boccaccio to Nelli in 1363. Boccaccio 
has declared that Niccold is the enemy, 
rather than the friend, of the Muses and 
that he has no intention of writing a 
eulogy of him. He continues: 

Ed accid che l’animo mio non ti sia nascoso, 
io sono per volgermi in contrario se egli non 
apre la prigione alla moltitudine de’ libri i 
quali appresso ad alcuni oziosi uomini, i quali 
non molto di lungi da Firenze nobilmente 
pasce, sotto chiave di diamante ha riposti; 
quasi per questo molti abbiano girato il mondo 
e cercati gli Studi di diverse nazioni, le notti 


40 Sabbadini, “I Libri del gran siniscalo Nicola 
Acciaioli,’’ Il Libro e la stampa, I (1907), 33-40. 
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sanza sonno abbiano guidate e con ogni effetto 
abbiano sudato, accid che le fatiche loro 
diventassano ésca delle tignuole e della 
polvere.” 


There is a striking resemblance be- 
tween the monks of Monte Cassino, as 
Boccaccio saw them on the visit described 
by Benvenuto da Imola, and the ozios? 
uomini of the Certosa of San Lorenzo. We 
note, too, the same bitter contrast be- 
tween the labor of producing or collecting 
a fine lot of books and their pitiful condi- 
tion in the monastic library, neglected and 
covered with dust. Either Boccaccio’s ex- 
perience at the two places was remarkably 
similar, or else the two experiences were 
similarly interpreted in the light of later 
reflection. 

There is also a striking parallel to this 
letter to Nelli in Boccaccio’s eighth 
eclogue, entitled “‘Midas”’ and written, as 
Boccaccio explains in a letter of later date, 
de quodam domino avarissimo. The domi- 
nus in question is not named; but the 
close resemblance to Boccaccio’s letter, 
particularly in such details as the literary 
aspirations of “Midas” and the contrast 
between his humble origin and his later 
arrogance, makes it practically certain 
that Niccolé Acciaiuoli is meant.*? The 
language of the eclogue is even stronger 
than that of the letter; Midas is de- 
nounced as “fur, .. . mechus [= moechus] 
scelerumque satelles,’”’ and the whole 
countryside is represented as suffering 
from his cruelty. 

Among the books listed by Lapa in 
1359 were Boethius De consolacione, 
Josephus, Juvenal, Priscian, Seneca, So- 
linus De mirabilibus mundi, Valerius 
Maximus, Vergil, a Liber Vitelii [i.e., 
Vitruvii] de architectura, and the Gesta 

41 Epist. 12, p. 168. For a description (with draw- 


ing) of the Certosa, see E. Hutton, Country Walks 
about Florence (New York, 1909), pp. 139—40. 


“Cf. esp. ll. 43-56 and 98-101. For Boccaccio’s 
own statement about the eclogue see E pist. 23, p. 218. 


ptissimt Apollonie [sic] Tirii regis. It 
should be remembered that a copy of 
Hegesippus (Josephus) is one of the Cas- 
sinese manuscripts now in the Laurentian 
Library and that the Laurentian Library 
also has a volume in a Beneventan hand 
containing (inter alia) the history of Apol- 
lonius of Tyre.** It should be remembered 
also that Angelo Acciaiuoli was bishop of 
Monte Cassino from the summer of 1355 
until his death in the autumn of 1357. 

Since Niccold himself lived until No- 
vember 8, 1365, there was time after the 
completion of the inventory for him to 
make numerous additions to his library; 
and, by the terms of his will, all such ac- 
cessions would have come to the Certosa 
after his death. One of these books may 
have been the eleventh-century manu- 
script of Caesar (Laur. 68.8), which, al- 
though not in a Beneventan hand, was 
the archetype of the codex copied in some 
scriptorium of southern Italy at the end 
of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century (Laur. 68.6). The lat- 
ter codex belonged in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to Niccolé Niccoli; Laur. 68.8 bears 
on the first folio the name of the owner 
in the genitive case: Nicolar Acciaioli de 
Flor<entia).*4 

In a matter involving so many uncer- 
tainties, it is impossible to speak with 
assurance; but the evidence seems to 
point to the following conclusions: the 
visit paid by Boccaccio to Monte Cassino 
may have occurred in 1348 or in 1362 or 
1370; but he could not at any one of these 
three dates have removed all the manu- 


43 Lowe, Beneventan Script, p. 339. 


44 Bandini, op. cit., Vol. II, cols. 838-39 and 840. 
On Laur. 68.6 see Lowe, Beneventan Script, p. 339. 
Lowe simply lists the manuscript as Beneventan, 
without assigning it to a scriptorium. The fact that 
other important classical manuscripts were copied at 
Monte Cassino may indicate that Laur. 68.6 was also 
written there; and the agreement of certain abbrevia- 
tions in this manuscript with forms used at Monte 
Cassino may point in the same direction (see Lowe, 
Beneventan Script, p. 194, under ‘“‘tempus’’). 
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scripts that he is accused of having stolen 
from Monte Cassino. It is certain that he 
did not in 1348 remove Laur. 68.2 
(Apuleius and Tacitus), and it is unlikely 
that he removed Laur. 51.10 (Varro). He 
probably had Laur. 51.10 in his possession 
in 1348 or shortly thereafter; but there is 
no proof that he retained possession of 
this manuscript to the end of his life. He 
may have stopped at Monte Cassino in 
1370 and may have taken Laur. 68.2 at 
this time; but his use of material from 
Apuleius and his copying and later revi- 
sion of the text were independent of this 
codex; and the only copy of Tacitus of 
which there is a record in his library was 
a manuscript different from Laur. 68.2. 

The person mainly responsible for the 
removal of classical texts from Monte 
Cassino may have been Niccolé Acciaiu- 
oli, who would have been in a position to 
use the methods of forza, dono, prezzo, and 
rapina with which Boccaccio credits him 
and who would have found it especially 
easy to get manuscripts from Monte Cas- 
sino through his kinsman Angelo. It is 
probable that Boccaccio shared, or at 
least to some extent profited by, Niccold’s 
collection of manuscripts up to the winter 
of 1362-63. It is even possible that, on the 
basis of a suggestion from Niccoldé or an 
understanding with his agents, Boccaccio 
stopped at Monte Cassino on the way to 
Naples in 1362 and removed certain vol- 
umes. His half-brother Jacopo and a ser- 
vant were with him at this time,** so that 
he would have had some assistance. He 
certainly had a number of books with him 
on this visit, for he tells of callers who 
came to his quarters in Tripergoli, tratti 
dalla fama de’ libri, and speaks of himself 
as shackled by them (legato con quella 
catena) when he contemplated a move.* 
The extraordinary virulence of his attack 


46 Epist. 12, pp. 150 and 155. 
46 Tbid., pp. 154-55. 


on Niccolé in the letter of 1363 may have 
been due in part to the fact that he had 
been deprived of texts to which he felt he 
had a right and of which he was sure that 
he would have made better use than 
either Niccold himself or the oztost womint 
in his Certosa. 

It is possible that after Niccold’s death 
on November 8, 1365, the “prison” at 
Galluzzo was less strongly barred and that 
Boccaccio had access to some of Niccold’s 
books. He must have been at the church 
of San Felice, in the valley of the Ema, 
only a short distance from Galluzzo, about 
1367, for he copied at that time, and pre- 
served in one of his notebooks, a Greek 
epitaph on a dog that he found there.‘ It 
may have been about the same time that 
he added in the margin of his copy of 
Apuleius the extra sentence found in the 
margin of Laur. 29.2. Perhaps he also 
copied from Laur. 68.8 or Laur. 68.6 the 
text of the Bellum civile which forms the 
basis of the summary of events of the 
Civil War in a notebook which Boccaccio 
used in his later years.4* He may even 


47 Hauvette, ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 101; Hecker, op. cit., 
p. 59; G. Biagi, Lo Zibaldone Boccacesco Mediceo 
Laurenziano (Firenze, 1915), p. 4. 


48 The notebook is Bib. naz. Lat. II.11.327, which 
also contains items from Pliny corresponding to mate- 
rial inserted in the margin of the autograph manu- 
script of the Genealogia deorum. The wording of the 
summary indicates that Boccaccio ascribed not only 
the Bellum civile and its supplements, but the eighth 
book of the Bellum Gallicum, to a certain Suetonius 
Tranquillus, ‘‘forsan proavus’’ of the author of the 
Vitae Caesarum; and the text shows that he was using 
a manuscript related to Laur. 68.8 (L of the Oxford 
edition) and Laur. 68.6 (1). Examples of such readings 
are: BC i. 8. 3 ne; 9. 2 contumelia; 9. 5 a; 14. 4 intra; 
23. 1 illuxit. Boccaccio certainly owned two copies 
of Caesar, which were both included in the inventory 
made of the Parva Libreria in 1451: Item VII.7, a 
text of the Bellum Gallicum alone, listed as ‘‘Commen- 
taria Celsi Julii Caesaris de bello gallico’’; and VII.6, 
a volume containing the Bellum Gallicum and the 
Bellum civile, with the supplementary narratives, 
through the Bellum Hispaniense, listed as ‘Julius 
Celsus de bello gallico et Suetonius Tranquillus de 
bello ciuili.’’ The contents of Item VII.6 agree with 
those of L and 1; but Boccaccio’s manuscript was obvi- 
ously different from 1, since the latter manuscript was 
in the possession of Niccold Niccoli before his death 
in 1437 and must have been in the library of San 
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have gone through the toilsome process of 
copying for his own use “Id quod de 
Cornelio Tacito reperitur.”’ Since he al- 
ready owned a text of Apuleius, he would 
not have needed to copy this part of Laur. 
68.2, and he could have spent his time, 
instead, on the text of Vitruvius, which 
had been in the Certosa since 1359. If 


Marco at the time that the inventory of the Parva 
Libreria was made; and it was apparently not L, since 
L (like the related manuscript, Laur. 68.7) gives the 
name Julius Celsus at the beginning of Book I of the 
Gallic War and in the subscriptions to later books, 
only in the formula, “Iulius Celsus Constantinus 
v. c. legi,"’ whereas Boccaccio’s manuscript gave 
“Julius Celsus’’ as the author's name at the beginning 
of the Bellum Gallicum and (like the fourteenth-cen- 
tury MS Laur. 68.11) attributed the Bellum civile to 
Suetonius Tranquillus. If Boccaccio himself copied the 
text of Caesar, he probably made the copy from a bor- 
rowed book, supplying what he considered correct 
headings. See also G. Vandelli, ‘‘Lo Zibaldone Maglia- 
bechiano.... del Boccaccio,’’ Studi di filologia italiana, 
I (1927), 79-85. 


these assumptions hold, it was this copy 
of Tacitus and Vitruvius, made by Boc- 
caccio himself, from which Niccold da 
Montefalcone borrowed a quaternion; and 
we have no means of knowing whether the 
quaternion was ever returned. 

On this theory, Niccolé Niccoli would 
have obtained from the library of the 
Certosa at Galluzzo, rather than from 
Santo Spirito, MSS Laur. 68.2 (Apuleius 
and Tacitus), Laur. 51.10 (Varro De lin- 
gua Latina), and the manuscript of Caesar 
numbered 68.6. He would probably have 
offered the monks of the Certosa some 
compensation for these manuscripts, but, 
even so, there might have been consider- 
able gossip about each one, as to unde 
exierit et per quem. 
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A LABOR CONTRACT OF A.D. 164: CJL, III, P. 948, NO. X 


ADOLF BERGER 


HE wax-tablet inscription, C7L, III, 
‘| 948, No. X, belongs to the group 

of the so-called Tabellae ceratae 
Dacicae of around the middle of the 
second century after Christ found in the 
gold-mining district of the ancient Al- 
burnus Maior in Dacia (now Verespatak 
in Transylvania). Some of these wooden 
triptychs, published first in C7L, III, pp. 
921 ff., are well known in the Romanistic 
literature because of their important con- 
tribution to the knowledge of Roman law 
as handled in the provinces in the best 
times of its development. Therefore, they 
have found acceptance in all collections of 
Roman legal texts preserved in inscrip- 
tions, papyri, ete., such as Fontes iuris 
Romani antiqui of Bruns (7th ed., 1909, 
by Mommsen and Gradenwitz) or Textes 
de droit romain of Girard (6th ed., by 
Senn, 1937), and recently in the excellent 
edition of Negotia, published in 1943 as 
the third volume of the Italian collection 
Fontes turis Romani antetustiniani (here- 
after cited as “FIRA”’). Thus our labor 
contract, with which the editor Arangio- 
Ruiz had already dealt some years earlier 
in his survey of recent epigraphic litera- 
ture and sources,! has now been re-edited 
and commented on, which offers me the 
opportunity to make a few additional and 
critical remarks within the frame of a gen- 
eral analysis of this highly interesting 
text. It is taken for granted that what 
former commentators, P. Laborderie? and 
particularly J. Carcopino,*? have said 
needs no repetition; but further explana- 


1 Studia et documenta historiae et iuris, V (1939), 
621 f.; hereafter cited as ‘‘SD."’ 


2 Revue générale de droit et législation, XXXIII 
(1909), 193 ff. 


2 Revue de philologie, LXIII (1937), 99 ff. 


(Cuassican Pattoxoey, XLIII, Octoser, 1948] 


tory notes appear necessary, and there are 
some misunderstandings to be corrected. 

Two similar documents, belonging to 
the same group but less well preserved, 
were published in CJL, III, pp. 948, 949, 
as Nos. IX and XI. 

The following text is a copy of Arangio- 
Ruiz’s edition in FJRA, III, 466f., No. 
150: 

1 Macrino et Celso cos. XIII Kal(endas) 
Iunias. Flavius Secundinus scripsi ro- 
gatus a Mem- 

mio Asclepi, quia se lit[ter]as scire negavit, 

it quod dixsit se locas[se] et locavit 
operas s[ua]s opere aurario Aurelio Adiu- 
tori ex hac] die [in] idus Novembres 
proxsimas [(denariis) se]ptaginta cibaris- 
que. [Mercede]m per [te]mpora accipere 
5 debebit. S{ua]s operas sanas valentes 
[ede]re debebit conductori [s(upra) 
s(cripto)]. 

Quod si invito condu[c]tore recedere aut 

cessare voluer|it, da]re 

debebit in dies singulos (sestertios) V 

numeratos de sum[ma mlerced[is. Quod 
si] 

fluor impedierit, pro rata computare 

debebi[t]. Conduc[to]r si tem[po]- 

re peracto mercedem sol[vjendi moram 

fecerit, ead[em] p[oena] 
10 tenebitur exceptis cessatis tribus. 
Actum Immenoso Maiori. 
(Signatures) 
Titus Beusantis qui et Bradua 
Socratio Socrationis 
Memmius Asclepi 


TRANSLATION 
Under the consulship of Macrinus and 
Celsus, on the thirteenth day before the Cal- 
ends of June. 
‘The scattered remarks of other scholars on the 


Dacian locationes, based on earlier and now super- 
seded readings, do not require particular attention. 
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I, Flavius Secundinus, wrote this at the 
request of Memmius, son of Asclepius, because 
he said that he was illiterate. He declared that 
he had let out on hire his services, and he hired 
out his services (as a laborer) in the gold mine 
to Aurelius Adiutor from today until the Ides of 
November next for 70 denarii and board. He 
shall receive the wages on (fixed) dates. He 
shall render his services as those of a healthy 
workman and valuable to the above-men- 
tioned conductor. If he should withdraw or 
interrupt (his work) against the will of the 
conductor, he shall pay five sesterces for each 
day, to be counted out from the sum of the 
wages. Should inundation impede (the work), 
he shall calculate a proportional reduction (of 
the wages). Should the conductor make a delay 
in the payment of the wages, he will be subject 
to the same penalty, three days being excepted 
(from penalty). 

Done at Immenosus Maior. (Three signa- 
tures.) 

The document was written in a small 
settlement, Immenosus Maior, situated in 
the neighborhood of Alburnus Maior, 
which is known from other inscriptions as 
an important spot in the Dacian gold 
mines.® 

As to the persons involved, no fewer 
than five names appear in the document: 
the writer, the worker and his employer, 
and two others who signed the document 
together with the worker, without, how- 
ever, indicating their role in the transac- 
tion. 

The document was written down at the 
request of the worker, Memmius Asclepi, 
by a man whose official or private char- 
acter is not indicated. He mentions only 
his name and the fact that he wrote the 
document after having been requested to 
do it (scripsi rogatus) by the worker, who 
declared that he was illiterate. It is inter- 
esting that the latter, nevertheless, signed 


5 See Tomaschek, RE, I, 1338. No. XI was written 
there. The connection between the gold mines of Im- 
menosus Maior and Alburnus Maior is evidenced by 
the fact that one of the persons who signed No. X 
also appears in No. XI (see below). 
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manu propria the document in a manner 
which, according to the illustration in 
CIL, is no worse than the writing of the 
others. We know of this type of aypau- 
paro, who have a heavy hand for writing 
(Bpadéws ypadovres); they are very fre- 
quent in the Greek papyri. It is, however, 
worth while mentioning that in the two 
other tablets, Nos. [IX and XI, the work- 
ers are illiterate, too. Juristically im- 
portant is the fact that the document was 
written down at the worker’s request (no 
matter whether illiterate or not), which 
means that he had the right to ask for a 
written statement. The formula, scripsi 
rogalus, WaS a common one: it appears in 
the so-called apochae Pompeianae, in 
which the writer declares: scripsi rogatu, 
that is, at the request of the person in- 
volved (cf. CIL, IV, p. 3340, Nos. XXIV, 
XXV, XXX, XL [=FIRA, III, Nos. 
129a, b; 130e, g]). The writer of the labor 
contract was probably a clerk in the office 
of the administration of the gold mine 
designated in our inscription as opus 
aurarium.® His good Latin name, Flavius 
Secundinus, sounds like that of a freed- 
man, which would fit well with his job 
in the management of the mine. 

The laborer, Memmius Asclepi, is, as 
Arangio-Ruiz correctly points out,’ against 
Barrow and Taubenschlag, not a slave 
but che son of Asclepius. The references 
to the papyri given by Taubenschlag® 
are irrelevant, since this contract is a 
purely Roman affair. A slave could never 


®I could not find another instance of this term. 
The Thesaurus linguae Latinae does not even list 
our inscription. Hirschfeld (Kais. Verwaltungs- 
beamte [2d ed., 1905], p. 155) speaks of opus auri, a 
phrase which, to the best of my knowledge, does not 
occur anywhere. In No. XI, it is true, the editio 
princeps in CIL has opere auri oius .. . , but the later 
editions of Bruns-Mommsen-Gradenwitz, Fontes, I’ 
(1909), 371, and Arangio-Ruiz, FIRA, p. 468, cor- 
rected the reading into opere aur({ar)io ius.... 


7 FIRA, III, 467, n. 1. 


8 Zeitschr. Savigny-Stift., Rom. Abt., L (1930), 
158, n. 4. 

















assume similar obligations without his 
master’s consent. Moreover, the names of 
the other two cosignatories of the docu- 
ment are also provided with the fathers’ 
names in the genitive, and both those indi- 
viduals appear in Nos. IX and XI as 
parties to the contract. Finally, a penalty 
clause in favor of the laborer, of the kind 
found in our document, could not have 
been included if he had been a slave. 

The second party, the employer, is not 
present at the conclusion of the agree- 
ment, and his signature does not appear, 
though his name, Aurelius Adiutor, is 
mentioned in the text. So far, the cog- 
nomen, Adiutor, has not been questioned 
by anybody. It is true that Adiutor ap- 
pears as a cognomen in the name of high 
officials in two instances® and not so rarely 
in connection with individuals of un- 
known origin and career, or slaves.!° We 
have even in the same volume of CIL 
(III, No. 5230) another Aurelius Adiutor. 
But it is striking that, within the small 
group of persons acting in one way or an- 
other in the administration of the gold 
mines of Dacia, two persons appear con- 
temporarily with this uncommon name. 
In our document it is the principal of the 
laborer, Aurelius Adiutor, and in No. IX 
it is the writer of the document, a certain 
Adiutor Macari, which may mean simply 
“Adiutor, son of Macarius.” In my 
opinion, however, the possibility cannot 
be excluded that the name is somehow 
connected with the job of the persons. 
They were perhaps slaves by origin who, 
as freedmen, accepted the name attached 
to their profession. A defective name like 
Adiutor Macari suggests such a hypoth- 
esis, which, of course, cannot be pursued 
further on this occasion. It may suffice 
here to note that adiutor generally indi- 


* PIR?, II (1936), 79, 274; P Flor., I, No. 6, n. 1. 


10 See De Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico, I (1895), 
81. 
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cates ‘“‘any person who co-operates in acts, 
transactions, and offices of any kind, in 
more or less immediate or hierarchical de- 
pendency on another.’’” In provincial ad- 
ministration adiutor is a very frequent 
title of assistant functionaries.’2 The 
Dacian gold mines were either under 
direct administration of imperial pro- 
curators or were managed indirectly 
through a lease to conductores,'* following 
the general practice in the administration 
of mines. In both cases adiutores might 
well have been in the administrative staff. 
It would have been quite natural that an 
engagement of a laborer should be handled 
by a subordinate rather than by a high 
imperial official or the rich private entre- 
preneur. It seems likely that, even when 
the mine was leased to a private conductor, 
an officer from the procuratorial office, an 
adiutor, was attached to the administra- 
tion of the mine in a supervisory capacity. 

We do not know whether the mines of 
Immenosus Maior and Alburnus Maior 
were administered directly by an im- 
perial procurator or indirectly by a lessee 
(conductor), which seems more probable. 
But it must be stressed that the term 
conductor mentioned in the three docu- 
ments refers to persons to whom as their 
conductores'* the laborers (locatores) hired 
out themselves and not to conductores of 
the fise.! 

The two persons who signed the docu- 
ment with the worker are, in my opinion, 


11 Ibid., p. 79. 

12 Cf. Habel, RE, I, 364; De Ruggiero, op. cit., s.v.; 
Hirschfeld, op. cit., passim; Dessau, Inscr. Lat. sel., 
III, 414f. 

13 Cf. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1935), p. 
11; Tackholm, Studien tiber den rémischen Bergbau 
der Kaiserzeit (Upsala, 1937), pp. 105 ff., 113 ff. 

14 As Hirschfeld (op. cit., p. 155) seems to assume. 

18 Tt is worth mentioning that the term conductor 
is not attached to the first mention of the employers, 
Aurelius Adiutor and Socrates Socrationis (in No. 
XI), but appears later without the respective proper 
names, only with the addition s(upra) s(cripto), as 
in No. XI, or without it. 
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also members of the administrative per- 
sonnel. They acted in the name of the 
general manager of the mine, not neces- 
sarily as socit susceptoris, as Arangio- 
Ruiz suggests. He correctly stresses the 
fact that in the two other contracts they 
appear as the hirers of the laborers; but 
his assumption that they signed as adiecti 
solutionis causa" is untenable. In Roman 
terminology an adiectus solutionis causa 
was included in an agreement for receiv- 
ing payment from the debtor in place of 
the original creditor,!* whereas in our case 
no payment by the worker enters into con- 
sideration, since penalties to be paid by 
him were to be deducted from the wages. 
In my opinion, the two men signed the 
document simply as administrative clerks 
of the mine. This does not contradict the 
fact that in the two other documents, 
Nos. IX and XI, each of them appears as 
the ‘‘acting’’ conductor. 

The procedure involved in writing 
down such labor agreements seems to me 
quite clear. The laborer appears in the 
office of the mine administration and re- 
quests written confirmation that he has 
been hired. One of the clerks in the ad- 
ministrative office writes down the most 
important clauses of the agreement, and 
two others, who happen to be present, 
sign the document in the absence of the 
high imperial official or the private con- 
ductor. Since both parties assume some 
obligations, somebody must also sign for 
the employer; but that, after all, was a 
simple formality, because all contracts 
with the mineworkers were drafted ac- 
cording to a fixed scheme. The mine 
principal took no risk that his agents 
would assume some particularly onerous 
liabilities for him. Even a simple clerk 


16 FTRA, III, 467, n. 7. (He certainly thought of 
the socii et actores of the Lex metalli Vipascensis.) 


11 Ibid. 


18 See Arangio-Ruiz, Istituzioni di diritto romano 
(9th ed., 1947), p. 393. 


could therefore be intrusted with the 
signing of a labor contract. 

The appearance of the same persons in 
different localities shows that the adminis- 
trative personnel worked for several 
mines in one district. 

The tablet is of the type which the 
Roman jurist Paul, in his Sentences v. 25. 
6 calls “‘tabulae quae publici vel privati 
contractus scripturam continent.” Its 
content is a labor contract (locatio con- 
ductio operarum), although it was written 
at the request of only one of the contract- 
ing parties, the worker. According to 
Roman rules, a written document was not 
necessary for the conclusion of the con- 
tract. But it is easily understandable that 
in provincial practice the worker may 
have wanted to have in hand a written 
statement of the agreement. Paul also 
speaks of testibus adhibitis signari. But the 
decree of the amplissimus ordo (the 
Senate) mentioned by him prescribed 
only the rules as to how the tablets were 
to be arranged and signed in order to 
prevent falsification. For the validity of a 
locatio conductio contract itself no wit- 
nesses were necessary. In our case the 
presence of other witnesses would be all 
the more superfluous, since, first, there 
was the man who wrote the document, 
then the worker confirmed the accuracy 
of the text by his signature,' and, finally, 
there are the signatures of two men who 
were somehow connected with the man- 
agement of the mine and who participated 
in the act on behalf of the principal.?° 


19In No. IX the presence of the worker is noted: 
coram ipso praesenti. 


20 With regard to our document, Karlowa (Ré- 
mische Rechtsgeschichte, I [1885], 798) makes the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘‘He who speaks and formulates the 
reciprocal obligations is the locator, as in each locatio 
conductio, therefore here the laborer.’’ I do not know 
whence Karlowa inferred this generalization, which 
is contrary to the Roman conception of an agreement 
with reciprocal obligations of the parties—not to 
speak of the picture that we have in the Greek 
Papyri. 
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The absence of certain details in our 
labor contract, such as the hours and 
kind of work to be done by the worker, 
holidays, or any indication of the periods 
in which he was to receive his wages, may 
be explained by the existence of general 
regulations governing work in the mine 
and the relations between laborer and 
employer. These regulations were doubt- 
less publicly announced in the mine for 
all workers, and it is quite understandable 
that many a worker did not even ask for a 
special written document. From the three 
documents preserved we learn that special 
clauses were admissible, concerning par- 
tial payment of the wages in advance, for 
instance (No. XI), or something similar. 

As was said before, our document is a 
labor contract which has all the features 
of a Roman locatio conductio operarum: 
the laborer is the locator (‘‘dixsit se 
locasse et locavit operas suas’’),?! the em- 
ployer is the conductor. The use of the 
respective terms is perfectly correct. It is 
simply a misunderstanding when one of 
the commentators” says that the worker 
is simultaneously both locator and locatus: 
“he is both subject and object [?] of the 
act to which he adheres.”’ This is con- 
trary to Roman terminology, which knows 
locare rem, opus, operas, but not locatio of 
a free man sui iurts. Besides, the phrase 
quoted above states precisely that the 
worker is the locator who locavit operas 
suas. Dixit—or fatetur in No. XI—means 
the same as dyuodoye? in the language of 
the papyri. In the phrase quoted, the 
words et locavit may perhaps appear 
superfluous. As a parallel to dizit they 
indicate, as a counterstatement to the uni- 
lateral assertion of the worker, that he 


21 The same phrase occurs in No. IX, and “‘fatetur 
se locasse et locavit’’ in No. XI. 

22 Carcopino, op. cit., p. 99. The same mistake 
occurs in his translation, p. 97: “‘il a déclaré s’étre 
loué et il a loué ses services,’’ since se is the subject of 
locasse, the object of which is operas suas, 
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has, in fact, begun his work. It is highly 
interesting that a similar construction 
appears in CYL, III, p. 949, No. XII, a 
document concerning a loan of money, in 
which the debtor ‘‘dixit se accepisse et 
accepit”’ a sum of money.”* The docu- 
ment was also written in Alburnus Maior. 
The awkward-sounding construction was 
perhaps customary local usage. 

The corresponding obligations of the 
employer are not preceded by an appro- 
priate declaration with dizit, but the firm 
statement that the worker must receive 
the salary (accipere debebit) does not ad- 
mit of any doubt about the employer’s 
engagements. 

The language of the document, despite 
awkwardness in a few expressions (dizit se 
locasse, etc., exceptis cessatis tribus) is in 
surprising agreement with the language of 
the best classical jurists. One has the im- 
pression of reading a text of the Digest. 
From the following list of expressions and 
phrases that our inscription has in com- 
mon with juristic writings, it is not too 
bold to assume that the legal adviser of 
the procuratorial office who composed the 
model contract to be used in the adminis- 
tration of the mines was well trained in 
Roman juristic language. 

Beginning with edere operas, which in 
the juristic sources is the technical term 
for rendering services in a locatio con- 
ductio operarum (cf. Vocabulartum iuris- 
prudentiae Romanae [VIR], Il, 4384. 43- 
46), along with operas suas locare (VIR, 
IV, 437. 3-9), we note: tempore peracto 
(Dig. xl. 7. 40. 2); poena teneri (VIR, V, 
1010. 10 ff.); moram facere (VIR, II, 
745. 38 ff.); ex die, in diem (Idus, VIR, 
II, 259. 31 ff., 257. 42 ff.) ; in dies singulos 
(VIR, II, 251. 2); for recedere a contractu, 
see VIR, V, 19. 22 ff.; for discedere used in 


23 “‘Dixit se accepisse et habere,’’ as in Dacian wax 
tablets Nos. VI-VIII, XI, XXV (=FIRA, III, Nos. 
87-90, 150b) or the papyrus PSI, VI, 729 (=FIRA, 
III, No. 136), sounds, of course, much better. 
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No. IX (=recedere), see VIR, II, 273. 38; 
for per tempora, see VIR, IV, 608 f. and V, 
977. 2 ff.; for mercedem accipere debebit, 
see VIR, II, 55. 9ff., combined with I, 
87. 31. Mora solvendi is as good as mora 
solutionis or solventium (cf. VIR, V, 615. 
51) and is as familiar in Romanistic 
literature as mora debitoris.24 Pro rata 
computare has its counterpart in Dig. v. 
4. 6. 1% (see also VIR, V, 83. 23). Finally, 
quod si is a very frequent conjunction in 
juristic texts in order to introduce new 
factual situations juridically relevant 
(see VIR, V, 444. 1-26, list not complete). 

The worker is hired for the period from 
May 20 to November 13, i.e., 5 months 
and 25 days—altogether, 178 days. There 
seems no way to bring the wages of 70 
denarii (= 280 sesterces = 1,120 asses) into 
an arithmetical relationship with the 
duration of the contract.?® Carcopino?’ 
starts from the idea that, since ‘2 et 4 
sont les seuls diviseurs communs a 12, 
nombre des mois de Il’année, et 70, nom- 
bre des deniers de la rémunération,”’ 
wages had to be paid either six times a 
year on the Ides, or three times on the 
Ides of November, March, and July. He 
prefers the latter because in all three 
documents November 13 is a payday, 
being the end of the hiring term. Thus our 
Memmius would have received 35 denarii 
on the Ides of July, after 1 month and 27 
days of work,?* and the remaining 35 
denarii on the Ides of November after an 


24 Cf. Heumann-Seckel, Handlexikon zu den Quel- 
len des rém. Rechts (9th ed., 1909), s.v. ‘‘mora,”’ b. 


% As Arangio-Ruiz has already remarked (see 
SD, p. 622, n. 74). 


28 The various calculations made by scholars are 
all more or less incorrect. Laborderie (op. cit., p. 196) 
counts 56 sesterces monthly, which is obviously 
wrong. Arangio-Ruiz (SD, p. 622, n. 74) speaks of 2} 
sesterces as the daily pay and Carcopino of 2}—both 
incorrect, as appears from a simple division of the 
total wages by the number of the days (see below). 

27 Op. cit., p. 100. 

28 Not 2 months and 26 days, as Carcopino (op. 
cit., p. 101) says. 


additional 4 months’ work. This inter- 
pretation seems to me inacceptable not 
only because the worker would have been 
without any wages at all for long periods 
(4 and nearly 2 months, respectively) but 
also because per tempora must refer to a 
larger number of instalments than merely 
two. The figure 70 (or 280)? is also divisi- 
ble by 5 and 10, and there seems no 
reason why the worker should not have 
received his wages in shorter periods in- 
stead of having to wait months. Payment 
in sesterces makes that easily possible. 
The daily pay was a little more than 1} 
sesterces. The precise tempora on which 
the mineworkers were to be paid were 
certainly fixed in the general mine regula- 
tions; hence the paydays were not men- 
tioned in the individual contracts. 

The circumstance that in all three 
documents the contract expires on the 
Ides of November, a.p. 164, is very inter- 
esting. In my opinion it has nothing to do 
with a payday at the end of a 4 months’ 
term, as Carcopino suggests. The date 
was doubtless of a certain importance in 
the administration of the mine. Either it 
marked the end of the lease of the mine to 
the private conductor, so that all labor 
contracts had to expire on that day, which 
seems to me the most likely solution, or it 
was somehow connected with the manage- 
ment of the mine. Perhaps local usage re- 
quired the renewal of all labor contracts 
on the same day, and thus the engagement 
of new laborers made in the meantime also 
had to expire on exactly that day.*® 

The wages (merces) as_ established 
above—a little more than 1} sesterces 


29 And so also the sum of 105 denarii (=420 sester- 
ces) in No. XI. 


30 The dating of No. IX in Bruns, Fontes, I’ (p. 
370, No. 165.2), a.p. 164, is misleading. The contract 
was concluded in a.p. 163, as we see from the names of 
the eponymous consuls, A. Iulius Pastor (see Groag, 
RE, X, 1074) and M. Pontius Laelianus (see ibid., 
XII, 399. 50) and expired on the Ides of the next 
year, a.p. 164. 























daily—certainly appear very low. But 
here Carcopino’s ingenious correction of 
the first editor’s reading offers an excel- 
lent solution of the problem: cibarisque*! 
instead of the former liberisque, which was 
incomprehensible.*? The worker received 
food from his employer besides the modest 
salary. Cibaria in Roman juristic lan- 
guage means food alone and is sharply 
distinguished from clothing (vestiaria) and 
lodging (habitatio) when bequeathed in a 
legacy (cf. Dig. xxxiv. 1. 6). Together 
they are called alimenta. Therefore, the 
term cibaria can hardly be extended to the 
other two kinds of allowances. It is worth 
mentioning that T. Frank, who did not 
know the reading cibaria when he wrote 
his Economic History of Rome (1927), as- 
serted** that the salary was doubtless in 
addition to board and lodging. In spite of 
the limited significance of cibaria, I 
would not definitely reject this suggestion, 
although in Dig. xxxiv. 1. 21 Ulpian ex- 
pressly states—with regard to last wills— 
that “cibariis relictis neque habitationem 
neque vestiarium deberi palam est.”” With 
reference to last wills this strict inter- 
pretation is understandable; but it is like- 
ly that in such small settlements as 
Immenosus Maior there were common 
barracks for all mine workers belonging 
to the mine. This is not mentioned in the 
document itself, perhaps because the 
question was settled in the general regula- 
tions of the mine and the value of the 
lodging was calculated in the cash salary. 
If true, that would be one more argument 
for the low amount of the salary. The 


31 The new reading is accepted by Arangio-Ruiz, 
FIRA, III, 467, n. 3. It was, however, unknown to 


De Robertis, I Rapporti di lavoro nel diritto romano 
(1946). 


32 Laborderie, op. cit., p. 195, translated it ‘‘en 
bonne monnaie.”’ 


33 P. 337, n. 18; and, following him, F. M. de 
Robertis, La Organizzazione e la tecnica produttiva: Le 


Forze di lavoro e i salari nel mondo romano (1946), p. 
189. 
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problem cannot be solved, of course, on 
the base of the text, which, strictly inter- 
preted, is against such a solution. 

Unfortunately, in the Dacian inscrip- 
tions we do not find any basis which could 
illustrate the local market prices and thus 
serve as a foundation for judging whether 
the wages of Aurelius Asclepi were low, 
and, if so, how low. The prices paid for 
slaves (a female slave, a slave boy, and a 
slave girl)** in Dacian sale tablets of 
about the middle of the second century 
after Christ are of no use for our purposes. 
A reference may be made, however, to 
soldiers’ pay, for which we have some 
figures. In the time of Domitian it was 300 
denarii per annum, which was increased 
by Commodus to 375 denarii.* If we take 
into account the fact that the soldier’s 
stipend did not include food, our miner’s 
salary plus board, even without lodging, 
represents a greater value than 300 
denarii, reckoning the food at the same 
low daily rate as the salary in cash, there- 
fore together a little more than 3 ses- 
terces daily. Perhaps the value of the 
nourishment was even higher, since the 
daily penalty for the miner was 5 ses- 
terces. 

Carcopino’s reading is supported by a 
few instances in the epigraphic material 
and indirectly by analogous provisions in 
labor contracts preserved in the Greco- 


34 CIL, III, p. 959, No. XXV; p. 940, No. VII, 
and p. 937, No. VI; Suppl., p. 2215. Cf. also Arangio- 
Ruiz, FIRA, Ill, Nos. 87-89. 


33 Domaszewski’s study of the soldiers’ pay 
(‘Truppensold der Kaiserzeit,’’ Neue Heidelberger 
Jahrbiicher, 1900, pp. 218 ff.) is still fundamental. See 
Lammert, RE, IIIA, 2537; Mickwitz, Geld und Wirt- 
schaft im rém. Reich (Helsingfors, 1932), p. 36. A 
strange confusion appears in T. Frank's An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome, V (published posthumously, 
1940). On p. 4 we find the correct indication that in 
the time of Augustus the pay was 225 denarii per 
annum. But on p. 56, n. 54, we are told that Domitian 
raised the stipend from 75 denarii per month (!) to 
100; p. 86, n. 51, gives the figures 150 denarii for 
Augustus and 225 for Tiberius per year. Erroneous 
also is the statement (p. 93) that Septimius Severus 
raised it 25 per cent, for the increase was 33} per cent. 
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Egyptian papyri. With one stroke it ex- 
plains away several doubts which the text 
has raised. First, the high penalty im- 
posed on the worker for quitting his work 
against the will of the employer now ap- 
pears in a new light. If the worker received 
food from his conductor besides the wages 
in cash, the penalty is not so enormous as 
it had appeared when it seemed more 
than three times the total daily wages.** 
Furthermore, what had seemed the most 
striking point in the agreement, the loss 
of all wages in the case of vis maior (in- 
undation), contrary to what we know 
from some texts of the Digest,” assumes a 
new aspect. It is less striking if we under- 
stand the text in the sense that, in spite of 
the temporary cessation of work in the 
mine, the worker still remains on the spot 
and receives his food from the employer. 
Thus both parties share the losses caused 
by natural accidents. The employer loses 
the profit from the mine during the critical 
period and takes care of repairing the 
damages, but he keeps the worker at his 
disposal; the latter might even be of some 
help in removing the obstacles. On the 
other hand, the worker loses his cash 
wages in proportion (pro rata) if he is idle 
but receives the allowances in natura. The 
meaning of pro rata computare debebit does 
not admit of any doubt; he must suffer 
a proportionate deduction from his cash 
wages corresponding to the time that he 
does not work at all. The situation is evi- 
dent; the normal work in the mine must 
be stopped in the case of inundation until 
the hindrance is removed, but the work- 
ers remain in their lodgings ready to reas- 
sume their work as soon as possible. The 


3° Not double, as Laborderie (op. cit., p. 196) and 
Arangio-Ruiz (SD, p. 622, n. 74) assume, starting 
from an erroneous Calculation (cf. above, n. 26). The 
latter observes, moreover, that this is in accordance 
with ‘‘our experience’’ which is certainly an allusion 
to the stipulatio duplae in the Roman practice.” 


37 Cf. below. 


full or partial deduction of the wages due 
to him is made with his co-operation 
(computare debebit) in the reckoning, not 
unilaterally by the employer. It seems to 
me very probable that for such events as 
fluor,®® which certainly was not rare in a 
territory rich in rivers, there were special 
provisions in the general mining regula- 
tions, known to all miners, so that in the 
case of such an occurrence there was no 
doubt about their rights and duties. The 
meaning of the simple and concise locu- 
tion pro rata computare (good Latin!)*® 
was, beyond any doubt, clear to all inter- 
ested persons. 

What about the penalty of 5 sesterces 
per day imposed upon the conductor for 
failure to pay the wages at the time 
fixed? The mora conductoris must be un- 
derstood only with regard to the wages 
in cash (merces per tempora, summa 
mercedis, mercedem solvendi mora). In the 
Roman terminology merces in locatio 
conductio operarum consisted only of 
money.‘ The penalty imposed upon the 
conductor is all a penalty, for, if it was to 
be paid within the working term, the 
worker probably continued on the job 
while waiting for the wages due and con- 
tinued to receive his food, together with 
other miners, as before. If the delay came 
at the end of the contractual period, when 
the worker was no longer bound to work, 
the 5 sesterces penalty per day was no 
less a pure penalty for the overdue wages. 
But we must remember that the em- 
ployer’s penalty became one in fact only if 
the delay lasted more than 3 days. In 

38 Fluor means ‘‘inundation."’ Laborderie translates 
the term by “‘envahissement progressif de la mine.” 


The passages noted in TLL, VI, 976, are rather in 
favor of the first meaning. 


39 Cf. above, p. 236. 


40See C. Longo, Mélanges Girard, II (1912), 
105 ff.; and Berger, Kritische Vierteljahresschrift fir 
Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft, 3. Folge, XIV 
(1914), 114 ff. 
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Roman juristic language the employer 
was given 3 days for the so-called purgatio 
morae. This is expressed by the defective 
phrase exceptis cessatis tribus (sc. “‘die- 
bus’’).“4 The 3-day period recalls the 
triduum in the Lex metalli Vipascensis, 
1. 9.42 Through this additional detail the 
penalty clause loses its severity, since 3 
days certainly were adequate for the ad- 
ministrative staff of the mine to fulfil 
pending obligations. 

Our text does not specify what kind of 
work the laborer had to perform in opere 
aurario. It says only that the services 
(operae) should be sanae et valentes. The 
phrase seems to be a stereotype, since it 
occurs in all three documents. Although 
unknown in any other legal document or 
juristic source, if I am correct, it does not 
present any difficulties as to meaning: the 
services had to be performed as those of a 
healthy man and efficiently. There is no 
specific provision in the event of the 
laborer’s illness. That was not necessary, 
because, according to a Roman rule, the 
worker hired for operae may claim pay- 
ment of wages if the reason for his not 
doing his work is not chargeable to him, 
“si per eum non stetit quominus operas 
praestet”’ (Dig. xix. 2. 38 pr.).4* Complete 
physical unfitness of the worker was 
treated from the same viewpoint. The 
ordinary task of a worker in a gold mine 
did not require special knowledge or 
preparation, so that liability for cmperitia 
(Dig. xix. 2. 9. 5) did not enter into con- 
sideration. We see, indeed, that in tablet 


4180 Arangio-Ruiz, FIRA, III, 467, n. 6. The 
explanation given by Carcopino (op. cit., p. 98), that 
cessatis is used here as a noun with the same meaning 
as cessationibus, is not convincing. There is no evi- 
dence for the use of cessatio in the sense of 1 day of 
delay. The phrase was still described as peu claire in 
P. F. Girard’s Teztes de droit romain (6th ed., 1928), 
Pp. 855. 


42See Riccobono, FIRA, I (2d ed., 1941), 502, 
No. 105. 


43 See below. 
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No. XI the worker is hired for any kind 
of work, quidquid opus erit. There is no 
doubt that the worker of that contract 
was obliged to work in the case of inunda- 
tion in removing the damages created by 
the flood. 

All commentators have correctly em- 
phasized that the clause concerning the 
worker’s loss of a proportional part of the 
wages in cash in the event of a natural 
catastrophe is contrary to the principle 
expressed by Paul in the well-known text, 
Dig. xix. 2. 38 pr.: “Qui operas suas loca- 
vit, totius temporis mercedem accipere 
debet, si per eum non stetit quominus 
praestet.”” But does this saying exclude 
the validity of a special agreement be- 
tween the parties to the effect that, in 
case of vis maior, the worker has to share 
the loss with the employer in a certain 
measure? Certainly not. Paul’s text does 
not say anything about such a situation. 
The very next passage (ibid., sec. 1) states 
that an advocate does not have to return 
the honorarium he had received as ad- 
vance payment if it is not his fault that 
he did not argue the case. There cannot 
be any doubt that in the case in question 
a contrary obligation on his part was not 
stipulated, since the text would have men- 
tioned it. The rescript of the emperors 
Severus and Antoninus, referred to by 
Ulpian in Dig. xix. 2. 19. 9, is not less 
instructive. The emperors decided, in a 
case in which the conductor had died be- 
fore the time for which he had hired the 
worker had expired, that, if the laborer is 
not at fault in failing to render the services 
agreed upon, he has to be paid for the 
whole time, provided that he did not take 
a job with another employer. Thus the 
rule expressed in Dig. xix. 2. 38 pr. is not 
absolute and unchangeable if it could be 
put aside by a later event not foreseen 
by the parties. So much the more could it 
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be modified by their special understand- 
ing. The locatio conductio in Roman law 
was a contract governed by bona fides. 
Not without reason did the emperors 
point out in the decision, mentioned 
above, that “fidem contractus impleri 
aequum est.’’ Special agreements covering 
vis maior were certainly not contra bonos 
mores. Therefore, I believe that in our 
case, with its specific provision for such 
an event, a Roman jurist would have fol- 
lowed the fides contractus and would not 
have decided against what had been 
settled in the contract. There is no reason 
to assume with De Robertis* that the rule 
established in Dig. xix. 2. 38 pr., 1 and 
19. 9, was not the law before the issuing 
of this rescript by the two emperors. 
Neither of the texts excludes the pos- 
sibility of a modification of the rule by 
agreement, and it is simply an accident 
that, with reference to the locatio conductio 
operarum, the restrictive clause, nisi con- 
trartum actum sit, is missing, as we shall 
show in the final section of our remarks. 
The penalty clause imposed upon the 
worker covers two cases, recedere and 
cessare. The first term alludes to the possi- 
bility that the worker may quit the job 
for good, the second to a temporary inter- 
ruption of the work on his part for any 
reason. He is liable, however, only when 
he acts invito conductore. Hence we must 
infer that, if the employer gives his con- 
sent, the worker may freely cease working 
permanently or temporarily. In the first 
case the labor contract is dissolved by 
mutual agreement of the parties. The em- 
ployer, too, has no right to dissolve the 
agreement unilaterally before its expira- 
tion. The worker is protected against 
such an eventuality by the penalty 
clause imposed on the employer if he 
ceases paying the wages. The protection 
granted the employer against the labor- 
44 Op. cit., p. 148, 


er’s leaving for good has, however, a 
weak point. The laborer need not pay 
the penalty in cash.* The daily fine of 5 
sesterces will be deducted from his next 
pay (numeratos de summa _ mercedis).“ 
Thus the employer’s risk is covered only 
until the end of the next payment term. 
But if the worker leaves the day after the 
payday, for instance, and moves into an- 
other place, the conductor has no prac- 
tically effective measures beyond the nor- 
mal actio conducti, which in similar cases 
may have proved quite inefficient. Wheth- 
er there were administrative coercive 
remedies, we do not know. 


The foregoing analysis of the document 
and its juristic content may be terminated 
by the following conclusions: 

1. In so far as the administration of 
gold mines in the second century after 
Christ is concerned, the labor contracts, 
locatio conductio operarum, concluded 
with free mineworkers by the imperial 
administration, either directly or by a 
private conductor—whether a big opera- 
tor or a small one—acting under its super- 
vision, show several characteristic fea- 
tures that speak favorably of that ad- 
ministration. Upon request the worker 
could get a written statement of the prin- 
cipal clauses of the agreement, which, as a 
whole, does not give the impression of 
abuse of the workers. The penalty clauses 
indicate an equal treatment of employer 
and laborer: each is subject to the same 
penalties. In fact, the protection of the 
interest of the conductor is not without a 
certain weakness, as we have seen. Both 
parties share in the losses in the event of a 


46Thus wrongly Barrow, Slavery in the Roman 
Empire (1928), p. 101. 


4©For a similar use of numerare see CIL, IV, 
3340, No. V (=FIRA, III, No. 128c): ‘‘nummos... 
mercede minus numeratos.’’ In other texts of the 
apochae Pompeianae, persolutus is used instead of 
numeratus (cf. CIL, IV, 3340, Nos. XXV, XL 
(=FIRA, III, Nos. 129a, 6). 
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temporary suspension of the work because 
of a natural accident. Annulment of the 
contract is possible by mutual agreement 
only. The wages do appear to be rather 
low, but definite conclusions on this point 
are not possible. Nor do we know anything 
about the actual conditions of working. 

2. With regard to the juristic content 
of the contract, the most striking element 
is the clause concerning the risk to be 
borne by both parties in case of vis maior. 
The Roman principle of contractual 
liberty in contracts ruled by bona fides 
finds expression not only in the provision 
which distributes the risk between the 
two parties but also in the imposition of a 
fine upon the socially and financially 
stronger party, backed by the imperial ad- 
ministration. The picture of the various 
negotia which we have from documentary 
sources, inscriptions, and papyri shows 
that by mutual agreement of the parties 
the typical contractual clauses could be 
modified and the reciprocal duties and 
rights settled according to their mutual 
understanding. 

The natural consequence of this ap- 
proach to the Roman contractual system 
is the following question. In many texts 
of Justinian’s legislative work, primarily 
in the Digest, why has the suspicion of 
interpolation been cast on all those nisi- 
clauses in which the normal contractual 
provisions were declared subject to change 
by a contrary agreement between the 
parties? In order to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, we want to stress that we do not pro- 
pose to defend the genuineness of all nisi- 
phrases, for many should be eliminated 
from the classical texts as spurious be- 
yond any doubt. But in the contractual 
sphere such restrictive clauses as “‘nisi si 
aliud contrarium convenerit” or “nisi 
aliud specialiter (nominatim) actum sit,’’4” 


47 On nominatim see M. F. Lepri, Studi Ferrini, II 
(Milan, 1947), 107f. 


and the like, do not deserve the blanket 
condemnation that has been their lot in 
the past. It is sufficient to look into the 
last stereotype Digest editions of Paul 
Krueger to establish the point that nearly 
all of them are stigmatized as spurious by 
means of angular brackets.‘* A similar 
picture is given by the Vocabularium 
iurisprudentiae Romanae, in which the 
genuineness of many pertinent texts is 
marked suspect by the indication “Trib.?”’ 
The general assault against those texts 
was conducted some sixty years ago by F. 
Eisele,*® with heavy ammunition, though 
sometimes with banal and insignificant 
comments, such as “self-evident,” ‘“‘su- 
perfluous,” ete.5° A thorough re-examina- 
tion of the pertinent texts, primarily in 
the contractual domain, seems to me 
necessary. It would, I am sure, save a 
good many texts from the purge that they 
have suffered. Formal, merely grammati- 
cal or syntactical inaccuracies, an incor- 
rect indicative or a false subjunctive, do 
not weigh much. Nor should one be 
deterred by the list of authors mentioned 
in the Index interpolationum in favor of an 
interpolation. Fortunately, we are not 
bound in this regard by a “law of cita- 
tions.’’*! The decisive question is: Did the 
classical Roman law admit of contractual 
clauses which changed the normal, typical 
rules of a specific contractual type into 
the contrary, or did it not? Are those re- 
strictive phrases, most often introduced 


48 Many of these texts are to be found in Heu- 
mann-Seckel, op. cit., s.v. ‘‘nisi.’’ See also VIR, s.vv. 
“contrarius,”” I, 1005. 20ff.; ‘nisi,’ IV, 144 ff.; 
‘“nominatim,’’ IV, 202. 28 f., 38 ff.; ‘‘specialiter,”’ V, 
643. 23 ff., 644. 10 ff. For pertinent literature see A. 
Guarneri-Citati, Indice delle parole e costrutti ritenuti 
indizio dell’interpolazione (1927), s.vv. ‘‘agere,”’ 
‘‘convenire,”’ ‘‘nisi.”’ 

49 Zeitschr. Savigny-Stift., X (1889), 296 ff. 


50 Tbid., pp. 300 (two texts), 302, 307, 308, 309, 
310, 314, 315, etc.; and XIII (1892), 151, 152 (two 
texts; ‘‘No proof for the interpolation is necessary’’). 

51 Cf. Berger, Zeitschr. fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft, LI (1936), 186 ff. 
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with nisi, substantial changes of the 
classical law originating in Justinian or 
pre-Justinian law, or are they nothing 
more than formal alterations which retain 
the classical law without bringing into it 
anything new? 

The study of this problem lies beyond 
the limits of these remarks. We may, how- 
ever, be permitted to quote one text only, 
Dig. xix. 2. 36 (Florentinus, libro VII 
Institutionum) in which, with regard to a 
particular case of locatio conductio operis 
faciendi, the jurist discusses the question 
of who bears the risk if the work (opus) ac- 
complished happens to be destroyed be- 
fore its approval by the person who 
ordered it. We read: ‘‘Si tamen vi maiore 
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opus prius interciderit quam adprobare- 
tur, locatoris periculo est, nisi si aliud 
actum sit.’”’ The last phrase is held by 
eminent scholars to be interpolated.® The 
best argument in reply is our Dacian 
labor contract, a classical instance of a 
transaction in which, with full validity, 
aliud actum est.58 


Ecoie Lipre ves Hautes Eruprs 
New YorK 


52 See Index interpolationum, I (1929), 363, and, 
from recent publications, Luzzatto, Caso fortuito e 
forza maggiore come limite della responsabilita con- 
trattuale (1938), p. 197; De Robertis, op. cit., in n. 
31, pp. 161, 169, 172. 

53 Cf. Dig. xix. 2. 13. 5: ‘‘nisi periculum quoque in 
se artifex receperat.’’ See Index interpolationum, I, 
357; Luzzatto, op. cit., p. 191, n. 2. The genuineness 
of this text is not examined by De Robertis, op. cit. 











ON THE NOMINAL ENDINGS ~s, -w, IN LATER GREEK 


DEMETRIUS JOHN GEORGACAS 


HE purpose of the present paper* is 

to scrutinize in its entirety a prob- 

lem still open after more than a cen- 
tury of study—the problem of the origin 
of the nominal endings sg. masc. nom. -is, 
acc. =v, neut. nom. acc. -w, occurring 
in Greek from the Hellenistic period from 
the earlier forms -:os and -cov, and to give 
a unified explanation of the phenomenon 
in both cases. 


For the first time, in the Hellenistic 
era from ca. 258 B.c., there appear in the 
Koine on papyri and inscriptions the 
nominal endings: -1s masc. nom. sg., -w 
acc. Sg., -. voc. (beside gen. -iov or-c,! dat. 
-iw) and -w neut. sg. nom., acc. (beside 
gen. -iov, dat. -iw) for earlier masc. -.os, 
-ov, neut. -ov, of the o-stems. These 
shortened endings have continued through 
the medieval linguistic period to Modern 
Greek :? -is, -v (the final nasal -y is dia- 
lectal now, -: is standard Modern Greek) ;* 


* Dedicated to the memory of my teacher, Eduard 
Schwyzer (died May 3, 1943). 

1In Modern Greek the gen. sg. masc. to -is is -:, 
as in the scheme raylas:rayula, Edxdpns:Edxépn, etc., 
in Hellenistic Greek, i.e., ‘genitive = nominative 
minus -s"’ (cf. E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, I 
(Munich, 1938], 561). In some instances, however, 
-od from earlier -iov still remains: Maod, Mapriod, 7’ & 
Anunrptod, 7’ &-Baowgod, etc.; and in analogical accord- 
ance with this r’ &-Iavnod (nom. sg. &-Trdvyns = d&ycos 
lwavyns) is also formed. 

As to the voc. sg., there are instances in -.: 
"Adore, ‘Awodddv, "Adpodlor, Tuuvaor, Anuhrpe, Arovbar, 
Ebyént, ‘“Hyéor, Kasxédt, Kriore, Unydor, Meoldc, ‘Trepéxe (see 
below, p. 250; cf. also A. Wilhelm, ‘‘Etrixe:, Evyén,”’ 
Wiener Studien, XXIV [1902], 596-600.) This voca- 
tive in -: is also analogical, i.e., the nominative minus 
the nominative sign -s. On the nominative in -«s start- 
ing, conversely, from the voc. in -e plus the nomina- 
tive sign -s see below, p. 256. 


2? Apparently through inadvertence, E. Mayser 
(Grammatik der griechischen Papyri, I {1906}, 260, n. 2, 
and I2, Teil 2 [1938], 16, n. 1) says that formationsin-:s, 
-~v do not occur in Modern Greek. Nor is it right that 
in instances from papyri there are also adjectives end- 
ing in ts, -w (ibid., p. 16, 1. 1); €.g., Hucddcor (8c. pépos) 
was, to be sure, an adjective, but this, as well as the 
feminine jyrodla (sc. potpa), had become substantive 
before this period. 


and they embrace some thousands of 
nouns. The earliest occurrence concerns a 
neuter substantive. The oldest papyrus 


3 The final » may possibly have become silent as 
early as in ‘‘vulgar’’ Attic, as is shown in vase inscrip- 
tions (P. Kretschmer, ‘‘Ueber den Dialekt der at- 
tischen Vaseninschriften,’’ KZ, X XIX [1888], 452 f.); 
but the leaving-out of -y in these inscriptions can have 
had another cause, i.e., purposeful abbreviating. 
Mention should also be made of twenty-two forms 
employed by foreigners in Aristophanes’ Aves, 
Acharnenses, and especially Thesmophoriazusae, such 
as diexod’ for dicxodto from dtexodov, ravodpyo, oréptmo, 
WirAdo, yoadio, Kxwdio, rerri(o), ete.; see J. Friedrich, 
“Das Attische im Munde von Auslindern bei Aristo- 
phanes,”’ Philologus, LXXV (1918), 285 f. Friedrich 
assumes that Aristophanes tbere reproduces a feature 
of the popular language in Athens, imitating the na- 
tive popular Attic language after real observation (see 
ibid., pp. 286, 300 f.). Kretschmer, who had previous- 
ly mentioned such instances from Aristophanes (op. 
cit., p. 452), approves Friedrich’s point of view (P. 
Kretschmer, Glotta, XII [1923], 181), which is actually 
possible. These forms may, however, not have been pop- 
ular Attic, since we do not certainly have any such 
forms pronounced by a native speaker in Aristoph- 
anes, so that we cannot attribute them without doubt 
to the actual spoken language of Athens. As Friedrich 
himself remarks, Aristophanes uses the -» in other 
cases of foreigners’ speech (fourteen nominal and three 
pronominal forms). If this reasoning is correct, the 
forms without the final » would be due to the phono- 
logic habits in the foreign tongue of these immigrant 
speakers. 

If this is so, the oldest occurrences of this silence 
are found in two dialectal (Pamphylian) inscriptions 
of Aspendus (GDI, 1260, 1261) with épeu (for 
épuuviov) and zipyo (for zipyov) (cf. P. Kretschmer, 
“Zum pamphylischen Dialekt,’’ KZ, XX XIII [1895], 
266 [also favatlw, ibid., No. 55; Mapiw, ibid., No. 75; 
éyevoua, ibid., No. 56]; Kretschmer, Glotta, V (1914], 
279 f., and XXII [1934], 224). From the third/second 
century s.c. the final » was often omitted in Egyptian 
papyri (cf. K. Dieterich, Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1898], pp. 
89f.; Fr. Vélker, Papyrorum Graecarum syntazis 
specimen (Bonn, 1900], pp. 31 ff.; A. Thumb, Die 
griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus 
(Strassburg, 1901], p. 173 with n. 7; and, above all, 
Mayser, op. cit., I, 191-94. The final » has been pre- 
served in the modern Greek dialects only in those of 
Asia Minor (Pontus, Cappadocia) and in the south- 
eastern Greek islands: in Cyprus, Dodecanesus, 
Icarus, etc., and is lacking in the western modern 
Greek dialects, this lack being an inheritance from 
the later Koine, when (in the sixth or seventh century 
of our era) final » was dropped in absolutely final posi- 
tion in the western dialects. Forms such as déwapi, 
€dddt, Oerdde, olvdpr, domirt, wepiorépt, mwywn, etC., 
which occur in Egyptian papyri of the fifth/sixth 
century of our era (P Paris, 4 bis), are Modern 
Greek in the form of their ending (cf. A. Jannaris, 
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examples of this phenomenon, which is 
commonly known as a vowel “‘syncope,”’ 
follow: 


juroBedv, “half an obol,’”’ on coins from 
Aegium (146-143 B.c.), otherwise jyw- 
Bodtov, HurwBercov (240 B.c.) 

judd, “half as much again, one and a 
half,” on a papyrus of 258 B.c. (this be- 
ing the earliest example known to us), 
instead of 7ur6dLov 

(ovixe, “nail,” 251-250 B.c., is not en- 
tirely sure) 


apyipw, “silver coin, money,” early 
Ptolemaic 

éyxousnrp, ‘“counterpane, pall,” 163- 
160 B.c. 








An Historical Greek Grammar (London, 1897], p. 
543). And in the ninth century there occurs 
Tfouxanorhp: in Theophanes’ Chronographia 445. 6 (cf. 
P. S. Costas, An Outline of the History of the Greek 
Language (Chicago, 1936], p. 69, n. 4). The older ex- 
planation, that the frequency of writings without 
final »y in vase and other inscriptions, in papyri, etc., 
proves a weak pronunciation of the final -n (so G. 
Meyer, Griechische Grammatik’ (Leipzig, 1896], p. 
399; Kretschmer, KZ, X XIX, 452; Mayser, op. cit., I, 
191 and 193, n. 2) can, I think, mean that either the 
-vy was voiceless or it disappeared, leaving nasalization 
in the preceding vowel, certainly with the exception 
of the cases in which -» was preserved before such con- 
sonants as x, x, r, etc., and often assimilated (on as- 
similations cf. Mayser, op. cit., I, 229-32) or before 
vowels in close contact, €.g., rév &vOpwro, rhv GAAn (7dr, 
rhv, trav have preserved the final nasal; the noun has 
lost it). The best explanation, however, is that of G. 
Hatzidakis, i.e., that assimilation of the final » (in the 
article and other monosyllabic subordinate words, 
such as 8v, 4, dv, pév, obv, etc., preceding noun, verb, 
etc.), to the following initial consonant of the next 
word, as in rdd Adyor, ép ‘Pddw, eu péow, vou per, Sy pi, 
etc. (cf., for references, Costas, op. cit., p. 60, n. 2), 
gave ground for the analogical absence of -v in other 
cases also (Stvroyos ioropia ris ‘EdAnvuexiis yAwoons 
{Athens, 1915], p. 90) and that the assimilation in 
vy+spirant > spirant + spirant, in phrases such as 
700 Oedv, rod girov, juxpdd Spor, o580 Gere, Tdx 
xwpdv, etc., beginning in the fourth century s.c., has 
been preserved only in the southeastern dialects of 
Icarus, Dodecanesus, and Cyprus versus the simpli- 
fied forms ré 6¢6, 7d pido, pixpd Spo, St Bérer, 7S xwpdv(e), 
etc., of the common Modern Greek of today 
(see G. Hatzidakis, ‘Emtornuovx) ‘Exernpis [of the 
University of Salonica}, I [1927], 4 ff.). Somewhat 
parallel is the dropping of the final m, a characteristic 
of Romance languages (cf. V. Pisani, ‘‘Innovazioni 
fonetiche e morfologiche comuni al greco e al ro- 
mano,”’ Atti del V Congresso internazionale di studi 
bizantini, 1936 (Rome, 1939], pp. 528-33). 
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éxpopu, ‘payment on produce, tithe,” be- 
side éxddprov (both 118 B.c.) 

émoroduy, “letter,” ca. 100 B.c. 

aproxomw, ‘“‘bakehouse,”’ 97-96 B.c. 

rornp, ‘drinking cup,”’ 97 or 64 B.c. 

mitraxw, “written message, promissory 
note,” first century B.c. 

orpovoiy, ‘‘(little) sparrow,” first century 
B.C. 

Novyunvu, 28 B.C. 

’ArrodAwus, 160-159 B.c., beside ’AmodAwvi0s 

"Aupwvapu, third century B.c. 

IIroNeuats, 163 B.c., 117 B.c. (otherwise 
IIroXeuatos, also 117 B.c.) 

Goroprais, 250-249 and 114 B.c.4 

Bapfodopats 

Eipnvais, second century a.p.° 


4@oroprais is accented Goropréis by Preisigke 
(Namenbuch, 8.v.), @oroprats and I[ro\eyais are ac- 
cented -ais by Mayser (op. cit., I, 260 and I?, Teil 2, 16) 
and others to show that -a- was pronounced as a 
diphthong; that is not correct (see below, p. 256). 
IIvo\euais occurs in the year 165/64 B.c. (U. Wilcken, 
Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit, I (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1927], 190, n. 18, ll. 19 and 29; cf. Notices et extraits 
des manuscrits de la bibliothéque impériale et autres 
bibliothéques, Vol. XVIII, Part II: Papyrus grecs du 
Louvre et de la bibliothéque impériale, Pl. XXVI, 23r); 
cf. the writing Mrodeuéov On an ostracon (P. Viereck, 
Griechische und _ griechisch-demotische Ostraka der 
Universitdts- und Landesbibliothek zu Strassburg in 
Elsass, I (Berlin, 1923], 267, No. 776, ll. 10-11). The 
form Bap@odopéos Occurs in a papyrus (F. Preisigke, 
Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten, I 
{Berlin and Leipzig, 1915], 452, No. 4887.2) and Bapo- 
Aoue in another of later date, after the year a.p. 716 
(H. Bell [ed.], Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 
IV [1910], 200, 220, No. 1419, ll. 645 and 1160). @orop- 
tatios and gen. Goropralov are found (The Flinders 
Petrie Papyri, ed. Mahaffy and Smyly, III [1905], 
Nos. 99. 15, and 71.19; 90aIII.25; 99.14; 1000.5; 
107e.25, 27, 31, 36) beside Goroprais in a papyrus of 
250/49 B.c. (Papiri greci e latini, IV [Firenze, 1917], 
96, No. 366, 1. 2: Terwis xal Ooroprats Bodv spedduevor); 
but there occur also Goroprais Paphos (99/98 B.C., 
Johnson, Martin, and Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek 
Papyri in the John Rylands Library (Manchester, 
1915], II, 72, 65) and a dative @oropré& orroddyw in 
the middle of the third century s.c. (G. Plaumann, 
“Kinige Ostraka der Berliner Papyrussammlung,” 
Achiv f. Papyrusforsch., VI {1920}, 220, No. 8), in 
which the value a(=e) is doubtful. Cf. also the fem. 
@oroprats, -atros, -atvy of the third century s.c. (J. 
Lesquier, Papyrus de Magdola (Paris, 1912], No. 42. 
6, 1, 9, and 15). 


5 For examples from the papyri cf. Mayser, ibid.; 
on the proper names cf. Preisigke, Namenbuch, 8.vv.; 
so for personal name examples from the first centuries 
of our era in Greek Ostraca in the University of Michigan 
Collection, ed. L. Amundsen, I (Ann Arbor, 1935), 
passim. 
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The bulk of the examples from the 
papyri belong to the second to first cen- 
turies B.C. 

There occur also Latin words in Greek 
papyri, such as éovrdapw (third cen- 
tury), exemplar; \wdixw (third century) 
beside Awdixcov (Byzant.), (small) lodix’’; 
ourperew, subsellium; rpovdkw (third cen- 
tury); @BAarwpw (third century), fibula- 
torium, etc.; durdoxapis; Kadowrapis, col- 
lectarius; doywvapis, legionarius; e- 
B\d4pes, librarius; and personal names: 
Aldus, ’Auaris beside ’Auarios (Amatus?) ; 
’Avnows beside ’Avyaows (Anisius?); ’Avtw- 
us; “Appts beside frequent “Appuos; 
’Arits (and ’Areids) beside ’Aridtos 
(Atilius); Aipnrts beside Aipndrws (Aure- 
lius); ‘’Iob\ts beside frequent ‘Iobv\uos 
(Iulius); Kaxuddyts beside Kauxidos 
(Caecilius); Aobxis beside <Aovxios (Lu- 
cius); Ovadépis beside frequent Ovadée- 
pws (Valerius); Iamipis beside Tazipzos 
(Papirius); Tlerpaus beside Tlerpawyos 
(Petronius); Tépxis beside Tovtpxios (Por- 
cius); epeourts beside  Lepeouedos, 
Lepovidtos (Servilius); éoris beside déori- 
os (Festius); ®daovs (on an ostracon) 
beside Aaovos and @dainos (Flavius). All 
these personal names belong to the first, 
second, and following centuries of our 
era.® 

Likewise, there are found on inscrip- 
tions from the first century of our era 
such words as KovBoixdw, wepovpiv, madoup- 
Bap, mpeemedapu, TpeovvKv, Spaxwvapis, 
Spoueddpts, Aavkiapis, dpedpis, marpixis, 
padis, pytiapis, ocayirrapis, oraPddpis, 
pouuevTapis, xaprapis, etc.; ‘Iavovapis, 
Iobdts, "Iovms; personal names: Lrédis 
(a.D. 60), Aopiris (84), KapBeitis (98), 
Tlérdts (116), Potpis (around 155), baw 


6B. Meinersmann, Die lateinischen Wérter und 
Namen in den griechischen Papyri (Leipzig, 1927), pp. 
113 ff. L. R. Palmer (A Grammar of the Post-Ptolemaic 
Papyri, I, Part I (London, 1945], 31 ff.), treating the 
suffixes -tos and -iov does not give any examples 
with the suffix forms -:s and -.». The numerous Latin 
borrowings in -is, too, appear in Greek with the 
suffix -:os: dvvovddtos, atyovoradtcs, xouvrouBepyddios, etc. 
(cf. ibid., p. 31). 


(157-58), Aobxes (177), ’Axidus, ADs (and 
"Eres), "AvréXts, "Avtwms, “Avixis, “Amu 
(Appium), Adpndis, Boudaris, Tas and 
TaBis, Kadwovpus (and -dpys), Kapovertis, 
Kaoous, KXabéis, KAwdis, Kwordvris, Kop- 
vous, “Iyvaris (and ’Eyvaris), Aaupéevtis, 
Acxivvy, Aovxpnris, Mapis, Merpixis, No- 
oidis, "OxraPis, Taxwms, Teoxévris, Terpw- 
vs (and Tlerpwves), DWAwris, Tourwns, 
‘Payobdts, ‘Pwoxis, ZaBovxis, Zeumpwuis, 
Lwrrixis, Léoors, EicraBddpis (Stabula- 
rius), Tépris, TrBépes, ObAmts, Odadeprs and 
Badépis, Bevépis, PAGBis, Poproivs, etc., all 
from the first three centuries of our era.” 

On Greek inscriptions of Lycia the fol- 
lowing nouns have been preserved: xipuy, 
“lord, master, etc.’ (and the personal 
name ®udoxipis); dpedpw or dprdp (Lat. 
horrearium); Bevedixrapis; ekédpiv; odpuw 
(for odpiov, dimin. of copds); ypauparew 
(dimin. of ypauya, “written character, 
letter’); and personal names: Bonfis, 
Anunrpis; Aipnrdcs, Tomidds, TodAus.® 

On inscriptions of Lydia there are 
found forms such as oipBis (masc., Atta- 
leia, third century of our era, and fem., 
Kjémiirdji, 198-99),® and civBis (fem., 
Giiridje, 529-30)! beside riv cipBrov 
(141-42, cupBia fourth century a.D.), dv- 
Aaxrypw neut. (95 or, at the latest, 149)," 
and a considerable number of names: 
‘Adixams (120-21), “Appers nom. sg., 
"Aum acc. sg. neut. as a woman’s name 
(108-9), and “Aww  Ovyarnp (202 or 


7See the list in T. Eckinger, Die Orthographie 
lateinischer Worter in griechischen Inschriften (Mtin- 
chen, 1892), p. 56. The material known by 1870 was put 
together by F. G. Benseler, ‘‘De nominibus propriis et 
Latinis in is pro ius et Graecis in cs ww pro cros co» termi- 
natis,’’ Curtius Studien, III (1870), 153-55, 156, 167, 
169-83. 

8K. Hauser, Grammatik der griechischen Inschrif- 
ten Lykiens (Basel, 1916), p. 80. 

*J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, ‘‘Bericht tiber 
eine zweite Reise in Lydien ausgefiihrt 1908,'’ Denk- 
schriften d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl., LIV 
(1911), 2. Abh., pp. 64a, 72 f., Nos. 132, 152. 

10W. H. Buckler, ‘‘Lydian Records,” JHS, 
XXXVII (1917), 108, No. 20; cf. P. Kretschmer, 
Glotta, XI (1920), 97. 

u K. Buresch, Aus Lydien: Epigraphisch-geogra- 
phische Reisefriichte (Leipzig, 1898), p. 84. 
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148), “Aupuw 4 unrnp (206-7), for “Aupcos, 
"Aumov, Abgevtis for Adéevrios, Anunrpis 6 
matnp (227-28), Avovicis (206-7), ‘EXAdds, 
Aeixis (end of the second or beginning 
of the third century), Aovxis Mapxov 
(231 or 177), Mécxew 4 adedon (227-28) 
beside Mécxuov riv adedpnv, Tlordew ov 
vidv beside Tlérdov, Xpvoeiv nom. sg. (a 
woman’s name), "Iov\is, TiBépis.” 

On coins from Asia Minor -es appears 
for -is: Zebs “Aces (from the Phrygian 
city of Laodicea), MnrpéBes (Ephesus 
under Augustus) for MyrpdB.s, ypapu- 
pare’s "Apioréas “Aypes (Ephesus), Kap- 
pes (Stratonicea in Caria) from *Kdap- 
pros, IloNeuatos Kepaoes (Sardes).!8 

On an ostracon, probably Ptolemaic, 
there occur: ouvPedev (which is not to be 
emended with Goodspeed to -iov) and 
kedapidw (-Ad-; -idtov, Which Goouspeed 
proposed, is also unnecessary).'4 On a 
grave inscription Aceviors (169) is found, 
and on another Lzédis (206); Aavoucy on 
two grave inscriptions of Pontic Heraclea 
(BCH, XIII, 316 ff.), oraéiv (GSI, 
1108), wedrirw (second century IJGSI, 
1890), ravxparw (CIG, add. 2810b); rav- 
xparew on a Lesbian inscription (BCH, 
IV, 447); odpw (CIG, add. 4316k); ’Em- 
xrépw on an inscription of Cyprus (BCH, 
XX, 343); Tlooidans on a decree of 
honors from Milesian Branchidae (first 
century B.c.);!° ’A@podio.s on an inscrip- 
tion from Larisa (Athen. Mitt., XI, 56, 
No. 35) and @opdicrs (Pamphylia), 


12 J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, ‘‘Bericht tiber 
eine Reise in Lydien und der siidlichen Aiolis ausge- 
fiihrt 1906,’’ Denkschriften d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss., 
phil.-hist. Kl., LIII (1910), 2. Abh., Nos. 23, 140, 141, 
158, 191; ibid., LIV, 2. Abh., Nos. 103, 122, 134, 135, 
138, 139; Buresch, op. cit., pp. 53, 73. 

13 R. Miinsterberg, ‘‘Grammatisches aus griechi- 
schen Miinzen,’’ Numismat. Zeitschr., N.F., VIII 
(1915), 117; ef. P. Kretschmer, Glotta, X (1920), 227. 


14 E. Goodspeed, ‘‘Greek Documents in the Mu- 
seum of the New York Historical Society,’’ Mélanges 
J. Nicole (Geneva, 1905), p. 184. 

18 Kistner, De aeris, quae ab imperio Caesaris 
Octaviani constituto initium duzerint (Lipsiae, 1890), 
pp. 52 (No. 5), 57 (No. 7). 

8G. Hirschfeld, ‘‘Ancient Greek Inscriptions,” 
Brit. Mus., IV, 1, No. DCCCCXXV. 


Makdpis -w (CIG, 8863, 6274), D]rAdBes 
Aovyetvos in an inscription from Durazzo 
in Albania.!” 

In land-register inscriptions of Thera 
there occur neuter names of fields in -w: 
’"Aropidw, "“Aveuopady, Torapw (beside 
Torapiov), OipauBu, Xpvoedadw, Toordd- 
vv, Acoxovrw, Powixw (IG, XII, Part 3, 
343-45, 349) beside others ending in -vov. 

The shortened form -w is shown also 
in such common names of women as 
’Axaxw (CIG, 7326, 7361f), ’Axéow, Ta- 
tew (Athen. Mitt., XXII, 47, No. 28) be- 
side Tardpiov, BeBia “Ardev, and "Addew 
(CIG, 3278, 3167), Tarapw (Tralleis, be- 
ginning of the third century, zbid., 3954) 
beside Tardpiv, Tpvdép, and Eixovw 
(Athen. Mitt., VIII, 336, No. 17), ’Adpo- 
deiow (Thessaly, IG, IX, Part 2, 320), 
KadXiorw (Corcyra, IG, IX, Part 1, 914), 
"Erevdeo (CIA, III, 2651), Bidxnuarw 
(CIA, III, 156, 2122), Maxape (IGT, 1474), 
etc.16 

From the imperial age there occur in 
Pergamene inscriptions: ’EdevOépw, mat- 
deiv (-eiv=-iv); Kvidw six times beside 
Kvidiov (105 times).!® In Magnesian in- 
scriptions occur the place names Béfew 
(fourth century of our era) and Bépw 
(beside others ending in -cov).?° 

The spelling -ew ("Aypes beside ace. 
*"Aypew, BaBew, madeiv, cvrpéedev, etc.) 
may prove the length i, i.e., -iv,24 as in 

17C, Praschniker and A. Schober, Archdologische 
Forschungen in Albanien und Montenegro (Vienna, 


1919), p. 45; ef. P. Kretschmer, Glotta, XIV (1925), 
203. 


18 Cf. Buresch, op. cit., p. 53. 


19 EK. Schwyzer (at that time ‘‘Schweizer’’), Gram- 
matik der pergamenischen Inschriften (Berlin, 1898), 
pp. 73, 143 f. 

20E. Nachmanson, Laute und Formen der mag- 
netischen Inschriften (Uppsala, 1903), p. 125. 


2 Schwyzer (Gramm. d. pergamen. Inschr., pp. 
73 f. and Gr. Gramm., I, 472) and Kretschmer (Glotta, 
X [1920], 227) called our attention to this. The 
length, however, cannot be affected only by the 
expiratory accent, because “Aypew, Bafew, and owt 
Ae» have unaccented «; about the somewhat 
longer duration of the expiratorily accented vowels cf. 
Kretschmer, KZ, XXX (1891), 598f.; Mayser, op. 
cit., I, 140 f, 

















Pergamene wyeiv, mapayewétcbwoar, etc., 
in Latin borrowings, such as oxpeiBas, 
LKpeBwvos, *Avtwvetvos, Kpetomos, Aoy- 
yeivos, Makiuetvos, etc.;? but it also rep- 
resents short « because of the neglect of 
quantity in Pergamene Eidaowy (‘Iacwv), 
Necxngopelwy, etc., in ’AwoAdwapevos, *Arei- 
heos, Avpnrevos, Taevos, Aéxevos, “IobXevos, 
Aobxevos, Tlameipes, PAdoveros, Kootwoeia (22 
B.C.), ete. 

In the Greek mother-country neuter -w 
occurs in Attic inscriptions from the im- 
perial age: duqideewv, mayxpari, oradiy, 
xvnotpwv.22 The instances become in- 
numerable in Christian and Byzantine 
times. In those instances of later date it is 
no longer a question of the coexistence of 
the forms -wos and -is, -woy and -w but 
one of taking over and spreading the 
forms in -ts, -w, whose development had 
generally been completed in the spoken 
language as early as pre-Christian times; 
-is, -w have since existed in the living 
popular language, whereas -.s, -.oy 
have survived only in scholastic and book- 
ish language. The forms -is, - are also 
medieval and Modern Greek, as they were 
inherited from the Hellenistic era; they 
may, therefore, not be stamped as 
peculiarly medieval.”4 

On the other hand, the change of ¢€o to 
co and later of wo to. is known in La- 
conian; so ol (GDI, 4445.55=IG, V, 
211.55) for ody (Ge6v), and in compounds 
o.pdpos (Oeopdpos), proper names, such as 
Sidayos (BSA, XIV, 75) (Ocddnyos), 
Didexras (GDI, 4440, 4441, 4446) (Attic 
Oeodéexrns), Diuhdns (ibid., 4488) (Oc0- 
uhdns), Dewduwov (ibid., 4445), Zxapns 

22 See Meinersmann, op. cit., p. 113. 

23K. Meisterhans (-E. Schwyzer), Gramm. d. 
attischen Inschriften® (Berlin, 1900), p. 74, § 27, 1. 4, 
with n. 646. 

2Thus G. Hatzidakis, in ‘Ezernpis ‘Eratpelas 
Bufavrwav Zrovdsav, VII (1930), 229. For the idioms 
(subdialects) there is in most cases substitution of the 
old forms by new ones coming from neighboring 
idioms (cf. A. Sommerfelt, Actes du 4°"€ congrés 
internat. de linguistes & Copenhague, 1936 [Copen- 
hagen, 1938], p. 47). 
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(ibid.), Zucdfs, LVirruos.2> Also the word 
*xara0nparépiov, “hunt,” for an athletic 
contest at Sparta, occurs in Laconian in- 
scriptions of the first to second centuries 
of our era in such forms as: xa6@npardprov 
(with -wv) UG, V, 288), xarOnpardpw 
(BSA, XIV, 77), [x]a@@nparépw (IG, V, 
274), xadnpardpev (BSA, XIV, 82=I1G, 
V, 296), xaconparopw (BSA, XII, 366= 
IG, V, 279; BSA, XIII, 185; GDI, 4499 = 
IG, V, 305; GDI, 4498=IG, V, 301). The 
form in -ew is due not to ignorance** but 
rather to the necessity of representing 
-w.2” Similarly, there occur personal 
names, such as: ’Apicroxparnp gen. sg. 
(BSA, XVI, 54=IG, V, 653a;?8 end of the 
second century) for ’Apioroxpariop, ’Api- 
ororéAnp, gen. sg. (BSA, XII, 365=IG, V, 
286; time of Hadrian);?° ’Ovacixparnp 
(BSA, XIII, 187=IG, V, 306) for -riop 
from -reos (time of Marcus Aurelius); 
KadvXixparis (IG, V, 881);3° Tipdpev 
(GDI,° 4586) (for Tipdpovr), PDirdpuv 
(BSA, XXIV, 139; a woman’s name in 


2 Cf. P. Kretschmer, Glotta, I (1909), 354; II 
(1909-10), 325; IV (1913), 321. The simple of for 
ov (6e5v) by analogy of the compounds with a- 
(atpdpos, ZexdrAfs, etc.) (A. Thumb, Handbuch der 
griechischen Dialekte (Heidelberg, 1909], p. 88, n. 1 
(2d ed., 1932, p. 90, n. 1]; ef. Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., 
I, 472). Names with @eo- (and veo-) are either pre- 
served in this form of the first part of the compound 
(Gedyrntos, Oeddoros, Oeddwpos [and Oeodas], Oedpavros, 
Oedtevos, Lat. Theophilus, ete.), or have lost 
the -o- (Te¢itov on coins from Durazzo, Oerédeos, 
Doric Géyeros, Oédwpos, Oé&uvacros, Oértpos, Oédovdos, 
Lat. Thedotus, Thedorus, Taedosius, Tephane, 
Sicil. Neujos, Newrddeuos), OF Oeo- appears aS Oo-, 
©.g., Goxdeldas, Ooxplvns, Soddvns (cf. W. Schulze, 
‘*Posphorus,”” KZ, XXXIII [1895], 393 and n. 2= 
Kleine Schriften (G6ttingen, 1934], 430 and n. 4, 690). 
In the latter forms assimilation of eo to oo and finally 
to short o (without lengthening) is apparent. 

26 So A. M. Woodward, BSA, XIV, 83, n. 1. 

27 Kretschmer, Glotta, IV, 321; EB. Bourguet, Le 
Dialecte laconien (Paris, 1927), pp. 109, 88. 

28 Cf. Kretschmer, Glotta, IV, 320. 

29 Kretschmer (ibid., II, 325; IV, 321) explains 
-ré&d\np (pronounced -réicip) from -ré\wp with the 
change of -eo- to-to- (cf. Bourguet, op. cit., pp. 35, 36 
and n. 2, 140). 

30 Not to be restored with Kolbe to Kad\cxpérios 
(cf. Kretschmer, Glotta, I, 354; Schwyzer, “Die 
junglakonischen Genitive auf 1," ‘A¢tépwua els 
I. N. Xarftsée.w (Athens, 1921], p. 88; Bourguet, 
op. cit., p. 109, n. 4). 
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neuter form); acc. sg. Atpniw (BSA, 
XVI, 54=IG, V, 653a; end of the second 
century); nom. sg. ‘IotAip (IG, V, 294), 
IlérAnp (BSA, XIV, 89, No. 85=IG, V, 
312; around 200 of our era) from the 
Koine form [lérXkts (and this from I[Id- 
mos) .3! 

In the language of the letters of the 
kings of the Hellenistic period (of the 
last three centuries B.c.), since it was the 
cultured speech of the educated class, 
there are found forms in -.wy neut. only, 
not in -w.*? 


As Modern Greek can give us consider- 
able help in the consideration of phe- 
nomena of the Koine and generally of later 
Greek, it must be considered for our prob- 
lem, too. It really exhibits, on the whole, 
the facts of the endings -is, -w, -w, which 
are already attested for Hellenistic Greek. 

The -o- (in -wov) has been retained, 
however, in a number of cases. “Die 
Schwierigkeit besteht hier bekanntlich 
darin, dass dieser Wandel nur in einem 
Teil der Fille eingetreten, in einem 
andern Teil unterblieben ist (z.B. #vos, 
tdovovos, xwp1d = xwpiov),” says P. Kretsch- 
mer.** Thus -o- has been preserved in a 
number of Modern Greek neuters, as G. 
Hatzidakis has observed.* This is explain- 
able. Most of the instances can probably 
be ascribed to literary Atticism and to the 
church language. Thus the following sub- 
stantives belong to the language of edu- 
cated people: BiBrlo, eyxwuo, eEurdpro, 
cupBotduo, xrhpvo (the latter rather to the 
church language: from evtxrnpios ofkos), 
etc. To the church language belong the 


1 Cf. Kretschmer, Glotta, II, 325; IV, 321; Hérdp 
not from [ér\wp, as A. M. Woodward (op. cit., p. 90) 
thought. Cf. below, pp. 254, 259. 

82 See the collection of seventy-five texts from the 
Seleucid and Attalid kingdoms and from the Asiatic 
dependencies of the Ptolemaic kings of Egypt and the 
minor kingdoms of Asia Minor in C. B. Welles, Royal 
Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period (New Haven, 
1934). 

33 Glotta, IV (1913), 320. 

«KZ, XXXI (1892), 110f. =Einleitung in die 
neugriechische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 316 f. 


following: dmodvrixio, ebayyédvo, KovTa- 
Kio, Kpavio, tpupdio (beside rpupdr), rpo- 
mapio (beside rpordp.). Learned nouns 
from the written language have pene- 
trated common Modern Greek, such as 
yupvaowo, dukaoTrnpw, doyioTnpio, map- 
exiorjuio (also in -eto, such as ypadeio, 
vrovpyeio; and moto), etc. 

But the masculines in -:6s, which 
Hatzidakis*® mentions, such as xodzéds, 
Evpids, oxopmids, xoxAds, are not to be 
understood as exceptions to the phe- 
nomenon; xoxAios—xoxdés is from an- 
cient xoxXias, Eupios—écpids from érdias, 
and xodés from xodias have been adapted 
to the second declension in -os by analogy; 
oxopmids Came from oxopratos** and this 
from the plural cxoprator, i.e., oxopracds ; 
likewise, éxtvos—éxwatosaxuids; Kdpis 
—xopatos—xopids.*7 Not yet explained 
is the form #dws, which is still used in 
place of #ds, which one would expect;** 
but wdovows is an adjective and does not 
belong here (see below, p. 259). 

Defying any explanation as yet are a 
number of Modern Greek neuters, such 
as the following: 


xaprio or xapri6, “paper” in Cappadocia 
(Farasa, Sinassos); xapri in standard 
Modern Greek (from xapriov) 

goprio, dopri6, ‘“‘load,’”’ beside dopri 
(gopriov) elsewhere (Aetolia, Acar- 
nania) 


38 Tbid.; cf. GGA, 1899, p. 520. 

3° The Modern Greek form oxopréos in Chios was 
explained by analogy to xopéos ‘“‘bedbug,’’ by G. 
Hatzidakis (’A@nvé, XXIX [1917], 217); but, then, 
after what model has xépis (4) been transformed into 
xoptos? (See below, n. 81.) 

37 In this way also ancient Greek xwflos has been 
transformed to xwSatos (Modern Greek dialectal form) 
and from this into xwfeés. 


38In the case of Modern Greek #os (tljos) it is 
easy to assume maintenance of the ancient form #\os 
instead of the Koine form gs (P Holm., 6.43, fru, 
third or fourth century of our era) and Modern 
Greek (dialectal in Thrace) »#\:s, under influence of 
the church language; the full form #Aws was very 
frequently heard in the church liturgy (see W. Bauer, 
Griechisch-deutsches Wérterbuch zu den Schriften des 
neuen Testaments? (Berlin, 1937], p. 576, 8.v. #d0s). 
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Hepid, in Crete also Oepi, ‘monster’ 
(Onpiov) 

kwdLd and kwdi (kwdiov), “buttocks” 

xwp.d, “village,” xwpi (second or third cen- 
tury of our era) (xwpiov) 

Ywrd, “penis,” no variant in -i 

rouxeo and roxio, “wall,” no variant in 
-i (rorxiov) 

yoxdio, “lever,” in Cappadocia (Farasa) 
from anc. poxXiov, “small bar, lever, 
crowbar” (derived from poxdés, m.) 

aviyr beside aviyio (aveyrov), “nephew” 

gado, “saliva,” beside dialectal oad 
(ovaduov) 

aw, “threshing-floor,” standard Mod- 
ern Greek; adwvio in Delphi (aAdwov) 

rowpdo beside row, “skin, peel’’ (é&w- 
dour?) 

beuédco, “foundation,” standard Modern 
Greek beside Oewéde (BeuédArov) 

avaodr, “lintel,” xarwdd., “threshold,” 
standard Modern Greek; déva¢d10 and 
katwodro dialectal 

ovrAd\o beside dtd, “graft’’ (substanti- 
vized éudidAdov, “graft,” Eust., 1423. 
38),°° ete. 


But these -1o forms have arisen probably 
through the influence of the written lan- 
guage and specifically by analogy to the 
forms of the written language or fixed 
through the large system of neuters end- 
ing in -o (ancient Greek -ov), such as 70 
undo, Tod undov, Ta uHda, etc. One could 
not, in my opinion, understand them by 


39 The common Modern Greek form yodgix. (for 
and beside yodiuio, Cythera) does not belong here, 
although it is placed here by Dieterich, op. cit., p. 67, 
and by G. Hatzidakis, ’Aénvé, XII (1900), 286; the 
older form is odio, from yogis; and this comes 
from Yodtuatov (Cf. Ovnomaiov, “carcass of an ani- 
mal,’”’ synon. Mod. Gr. 6Opaciu). The form yodiur 
arose from yoginio by some analogy, according to the 
scheme Oadéuea (plur.): @addye (Sg.), Kadayea (plur.): 
xaddue (Sg.), and similar pairs; the neuter subst. 
éyptpaiov, ‘‘wild game’’ (second century of our era): 
Pl. dyptuata (Of the adj. dypipaios ‘‘wild’’) became 
medieval dypizacov, Mod. Gr. dypivto, ‘‘wild animal” 
and pl. dypluara—ayplua; and from the latter came 
a new sg. dyplut, ‘‘wild animal,"’ and in Crete ‘wild 
goat’’ (beside dypiyio) (see G. Hatzidakis, ‘‘Neoed- 
Anuxd,”” "AOnva, XXII [1910], 240 f.). 
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supposing that they are exceptions for the 
reason proposed by Hatzidakis*°—that the 
analogy, proceeding slowly, has not af- 
fected them; the analogy will hardly be 
able to affect them any longer, for these 
words have had this form for many cen- 
turies. 

On the other hand, forms like Tewp-y.os 
(nom. sg.), Tewpyre (voc. sg.), Anunrpios— 
Anuntpie, Evyénos—Evyene, Evrixvos— 
E’rixue, etc., instead of later and Mod- 
ern Greek Twpyi—Twpy:, Anunrpis— 
Anunrpt, Evvyéxus—Evyen, Etrixis—Evrbx, 
etc., have been literary from the pre- 
Christian era until now; on the other 
hand, the forms -is, -w, -. (Anunrpis, 
Anunrpw, Anujrpr, etc.) have been entirely 
alive (see n. 1, above). The normative 
grammar of antiquity was bound to the 
literary forms -wos, -cov, -e, and did not 
take into consideration the living usage 
of its own time; as a parallel, the same is 
true of the vocatives ’Ayaboxdj, Anuocbern, 
Mevexparn, etc., as opposed to the liter- 
ary (older) vocatives ’AyafdxXers, Anud- 
obeves, Mevéxpares, etc.*! 

As to the interpretation of the phe- 
nomenon of the endings -is, -.v, various 
explanations have been made which I 
shall now summarize and evaluate. 


INFLUENCE OF LATIN OR OF ITALIC 


Transition of the syncope of the -u- in 
Latin nouns ending in -ius, e.g., Clodis for 
Clodius, Cornelis for Cornelius, etc., was 
accepted by F. Ritschl.‘? Then, K. Foy** 
suggested that this syncope “sich bei 


40’AOnva, XII (1900), 113 =Einleitung, p. 312. 

41 On this see W. Schulze, 'Avrliwpov, Festschrift J. 
Wackernagel . . . gewidmet (Géttingen, 1924), p. 245 = 
Schulze, Kleine Schriften (Géttingen, 1934), p. 89 (cf. 
n. 1, above). 


42 De declinatione quadam Latina reconditiore quaes- 
tio epigraphica (Bonn, 1861), later in F. Ritschl’s 
Kleine philologische Schriften, IV (Leipzig, 1878), 
446 if. As to the form psantertn for Wadrapiov in Dan. 
3:5, 7, 10, 15 (165 B.c.), he conceded that Roman 
influence was out of the question (Kl. Schr., IV, 468). 
Against Ritschl is Benseler (op. cit., pp. 149 f., 177). 

43 Lautsystem der griech. Vulgdrsprache (Leipzig, 
1879), p. 127. 
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niherer Beriihrung der beiden genannten 
Idiome [of vulgar Latin and vulgar 
Greek] mehr und mehr verbreitete, bis sie 
allgemein wurde.” Eckinger expresses 
himself similarly.*4 

Hatzidakis® wanted to explain the 
proper nouns in -is (also the substantives 
in -dpis) through analogy with Italic, 
saying: 

Die Griechen hérten iiberall die Romer 
einander rufen Juli, Gai, Antoni, Aureli, 
Petroni, Mari etc.; und von den Vokativen 
konnten sie sich gewiss keinen anderen Nomi- 
nativ denken und bilden als "Iot\s, TMerpwrs, 
Av’pndts, Mapis etc. ganz nach dem Schema 
"AdkiBiadn—’AdKiBiadyns, Etaod—Etons. 
... Die Romer bildeten auf -ius, nicht -ts 
den Nom.; dies ist aber fiir die weitere Ent- 


wicklung desselben im Griechischen gleich- 
giiltig.“ 


J. Schmitt’s*’ hesitation, which K. Sand- 
feld** also shares, in agreeing that a Latin 
case form was carried over into Greek and 
replaced the Greek case form in an unin- 
telligible way is not forceful. The im- 
portant thing is whether the few names— 
Atpndis, “lobdus, Ovadeprs, Ierpwvis, ete. 
—of Latin origin could influence the 
numerous Greek names—EvOiuos, Tpo- 
xomvos, etc. I consider it very improbable. 

Hatzidakis’ acceptance was at first 
shared by A. Thumb, ** who was, however, 
not completely satisfied regarding the 
neuters in -w; “Nur die Neutra auf -w 
(-iv) geben zu denken, weil man ihr frih- 
zeitiges Auftreten neben den Namen auf 


44 Op. cit., p. 56. 

4 KZ, XXXI (1892), 112 = Einleitung, pp. 317 ff.; 
*AOnva, XI (1899), 288 ff. Partly against Hatzidakis is 
J. Psichari, Etudes de philologie néo-yrecque (Paris, 
1892), pp. 226-38 (see below, p. 251). 

‘¢ Finleitung, p. 317; such nominatives, however, 
exist (see Ritschl, Kl. Schr., and below, p. 251). 

477 F, Anzeiger, XII (1901), 76. 

48 Linguistique balkanique (Paris, 1930), p. 101. 

4‘97F, Anzeiger, II (1892), 182, and Die griech. 
Sprache, pp. 154 ff.; with him also Meinersmann, op. 
cit., p. 16. Cf. also C. D. Buck, Introduction to the 
Study of the Greek Dialects? (Boston, 1928), p. 336, s.v. 
“xagonparopiy.”’ 


-s nicht erwartet.’®° But later on, when 
reviewing Mayser’s grammar, he looked 
upon the influence of Latin as out of the 
question, just because the forms in -:s, 
-w appear as early as 258 B.c.! A. 
Jannaris and G. Meyer,*? S. Witkowski,°** 
E. Mayser,®4 E. Schwyzer,® and others 
also expressed their opinion against Latin 
influence. 

It is also important that the vocative 
forms in -ve of personal names of Latin 
origin on Greek papyri and inscriptions 
are attested more copiously than those 
ending in -c. On the one hand, only forms 
in -. are attested, e.g., ’Ayévri, Beden, 
Ovarép., Mourn, DadBr, PAdou; cf. Greek 
personal names on Greek (Cyprian) in- 
scriptions: ’Adpodio. (Di Cesnola, Cy- 
prus [1878], p. 434, No. 64) beside ’Ad¢po- 
deicue (BCH, III, 174, No. 48), perhaps 
Anuntrp. (ibid., 175, No. 49), Acovicr 
(ibid , XX, 344, No. 17), etc. (see above, 
n. 1). On the other hand, we find ’Avram 
beside ’Avrwme, "Iob\c beside ’Iot\ce, and 
Kdaiédc beside KdAavéce; finally, the - 
form alone is attested in Tate, ’"Epévnne, 
Kavivee, KaAwdce, Kotprie, Aetxce, Aovxce, 
Mapxte, Ovadryre, OveiBre, Udmdue, Zepov- 
eidue, Xnrie, Trarve, TiPépie, PrAaperre, 
and ®oipe. In the accusative, Kwvorar- 
tw (fourth century of our era) and 
Aippxw (second century of our era) 
are attested beside twenty-two forms in 
-ov; in the nominative twenty forms in 
-s and forty-three in -vs are attested, 
while the genitive always ends in -iov. 
Certainly noteworthy, too, is the fact that 
the Latin words from which such Greek 
loanwords as dcmdoxapis, NewBAapers, oYe- 

50 Die griech. Sprache, p. 155. 

81 Arch. f. Papyrusforsch., I[V (1908), 491. 


52G. Meyer, IF, Anzeiger, VIII (1897), 70; 
Jannaris, op. cit., p. 113, § 301. 


53 Bursians Jahresbericht, CX X (1905), 195. 
54 Op. cit., p. 260, n. 2. 
55 Gr. Gramm., I, 472. 


56 On the above examples cf. Chr. Dittling, Die 
Flexionsformen lat. Nomina in den griech. Papyri und 
Inschriften (Lausanne, 1920), pp. 40 ff. 
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wraps, Pevedixiapis, AevTiapis, Padis, etc. 
(gen. -iov, dat. -iw, acc. -cov) have been 
derived always ended in -drius and never 
in -dris;*” likewise, the nouns in -w (cer- 
tainly beside -ov), such as evedixc, 
éLovrAapiv, mwyapw, rpovriv, and ¢iBda- 
twpw have been taken over from Latin 
words ending in -iwm.*® 

Although Hatzidakis’ explanation is 
refuted through ancient examples (of the 
time before the imperial age), I ought, 
however, to mention it because the same 
scholar, though he abandoned this ex- 
planation, continued to believe in Italic 
influence. The innumerable names in -7s 
that had been brought from Italy, he 
thought, would have caused the forma- 
tion of Greek forms in -:s instead of -1os 
to prevail.59 

Psichari® also considered Hatzidakis’ 
Latin starting-point as granted but saw 
the nom. sg. in -is as the precise starting- 
point of the analogy, e.g., Avpfds for 
Aurelis, which would have affected the 
Greek nouns in -ios; on the other hand, 
the ace. sg. in -w (Abphryw, like pavrw, 
dow, mpbramy, etc.) and voc. sg. in -. be- 
side -re (Aipndc for and beside AtpjXe, 
like pavrt, mpbran, etc.) would be rare 
and therefore not of importance. As to 
the neuters in -.v, Psichari says: “L’ana- 
logie a dQ commencer par les noms 
féminins en -cov = -w ’EXevbépw KadXiorw 
...-w est & -1s ce que -voy était A -L0s: 
parce qu’on dit l’un, on dit J’autre. 
Le génitif était toujours commun aux 
deux genres. D’ot le point de repaire 
analogique.” But as we saw, the nom. 
sg. of Latin proper nouns cannot have 


57 Cf. also Hatzidakis, Aénva, XII (1900), 286, 
a. 1. 


58 Cf. Déttling, op. cit., pp. 40 ff. 


59"Axadnueka dvayrwopnara, II! (1904), 514; Hatzi- 
dakis certainly must have influenced A. Thumb, too 
(Handbuch d. neugriech. Volkssprache? (Strassburg, 
1910], p. 48), who says that the number of words 
in -s has been considerably increased through the 
suffix -ap:s from Latin -arius. 


60 Op. cit., pp. 228 ff. 


been the basis, and Psichari’s interpreta- 
tion, therefore, cannot be true. 

The suggestion of Déttling™ that the 
shortened nouns could have been taken 
over from Latin into Greek through the 
medium of Oscan and that the syncope 
of these nouns would have been that of 
Osean -is for -cus (better, for -zos) lacks 
evidence; and evidence for it appears im- 
possible to secure, because the early con- 
tact of the Oscans with Greek civilization 
does not mean that Greek of the Greek 
mainland could be influenced by the 
Oscan dialect; although the phenomenon, 
known as samprasdrana, is similar, i.e., 
in the forms in the nom. -is for -ios and 
acc. -im ‘or -iom of praenomina and genti- 
licia, such as Dekis, Latin ‘“Decius’’; 
Liwkis, “Lucius”; Mais, ‘““Maius”; Pakis, 
“Pacius’’; Vibis, ‘‘Vibius,” but also in Osc. 
pustiris, “posterius”; fortis, “fortius’’; 
degetasis, etc.,°? such an influence upon 
Greek seems imaginary. 

Since Latin alis—alid for alius—aliud 
is a new phonetic development® and since 
the Greek forms in -:s, -.v, on the other 
hand, occur from the third century B.c., 
the thesis of Latin influence in this respect 
must be regarded as disproved. 


THE EXPLANATION THROUGH INNER 
ANALOGY IN GREEK 


For the explanation of the later ancient 
Greek forms in -is, -w, one should, ac- 
cording to G. Meyer,* start from pet 
names, because the shortening (BaciXers 
for -eos) is genuine Greek and peculiar 
to the pet form; after Bacites and simi- 
lar forms the forms in -dpis arose; from 


61 Op. cit., p. 57. 

62 See R. von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch- 
umbrischen Dialekte, II (Strassburg, 1897), 132 ff.; 
C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian? (Bos- 
ton, 1928), pp. 60, 121-23. 

68 Stolz and Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik’ 
(Munich, 1928), p. 94; cf. F. Sommer, Kritische 
Erlduterungen zur lat. Laut- und Formenlehre (Heidel- 
berg, 1914), pp. 119 ff. 

64 IF, Anzeiger, VIII (1897), 70. 
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the neuters, in turn, the form 7é ynoi be- 
side gen. vnowd, plur. nom. vod, gen. 
vnowav, Would have been formed by anal- 
ogy to Babi—Babiot—Bahia—Bahidv. This 
explanation, to be sure, rested on Modern 
Greek conditions only, for the forms of the 
pre-Christian inscriptions and of the 
papyri were unknown. 

A. Koraés had already (1805) confirmed 
the shortened ancient Greek forms Baxxes 
(beside Baxxvos), Xpouis (beside Xpo- 
pios), etc., and had suspected that the 
syncope had passed from those proper 
nouns to the nouns like xipis (for xipios); 
to the names of the months like ‘Iavovapis, 
etc.; and to nouns ending in -dpis, like 
duataps, ete. According to F. G. 
Benseler,® -1os was contracted to -ts, e.g., 
Baxxis from Baxxios, Ajus from Anos, 
etc., while “Adef&s came from ’ANeE— 
with an ending -:-. Likewise D. Mavro- 
phrydes* placed “Adegs beside ’AXégtos 
and =rparzis beside Urparruos, ete.; and K. 
Foy®® also compares the Doric forms 
KnredBis (KXed8i0s), Tovris (Ilévreos), and 
others. 

A. Jannaris advanced a similar thesis, 
which becomes complicated. He suggests 
the explanation of the masc. in -is, -w by 
the analogy of ancient Gr. Békxis to 
Baxxwos and the like, and at the same 
time by the influence of the nouns in -ns 
(vairns, Aptoreidns, etc.), so that shortened 
masculine proper names in -ts (from -1os) 
affected also the appellatives in -1os (xi- 
pios—kipis, TEepdikapros—-epdixapis, "Ampirts, 
Mais, Mapzis). As to the neuters in -v 
the women’s names in neuter form, 
such as ’Apréuw, 'Epwriw, ete., were, in 
Jannaris’ opinion, shortened from -tov 


6 A. Koraés, Ipddpopos ‘EAAnvixis BiBdcoOjxns (Paris, 
1805), p. 353; cf. E. Pezopoulos, ‘‘ ‘0 'Adayévrios Kopafs 
as Pidddoyos,”” in ‘H éxarovraernpls rod ‘Adayavriov Kopaf 
(Athens, 1935), p. 260. 

Op. cit., pp. 179 ff. 

87 Aoxiustov igropias ris ‘EAnvuxfis yAooons (Smyrna, 
1871), pp. 432f. 

Op. cit., p. 127. 


for the sake of convenience; and these 
proper names in -w thereafter affected 
the whole class of the appellative neuters 
in -cov; he also assumes, however, that the 
neuter formation in -w was first suggested 
by the presence of ‘corresponding familiar 
neuters in -:,”’ such as &u (Gur), ‘“cara- 
way,” «ix, “castor-oil,” xodx (Lat. 
cuct), pédt, aap, “Cyperus auricomus,”’ 
ait, etc.® The proceeding of the assumed 
analogy from some rare proper nouns to 
the appellatives does not seem to be con- 
vincing; the names in nom. -7s, acc. -ny, 
certainly coincided with the later Greek 
names terminating in -1s, -w, but could 
hardly be the starting-point of the analogy 
because of the difference in the pro- 
nunciation of » as @ (vabrns, ’AdKkiBiddns, 
etc.) and of « for the stage when -ts, -w 
first appear. The neuters in -: of the third 
declension, on the other hand, could 
hardly suggest the neuter form -w 
(apyipw, ete.) of the second declension. 
Upon these opinions Hatzidakis then 
builds his own most recent explanation. 
The forms in -1s must be of Greek origin 
and must have been transformed by 
analogy with other Greek words. As in 
ancient Greek, ’Ay:s (beside ’Ayias, ’Aviwv), 
"AOnvuis (beside ’AOnvias, -viwv), “Adeéis 
(beside ’Adeglas, -twv), Baxxis, Urpddis, 
Xpéuts, etc., as well as the appellatives 
vyaorps (from yaorpiuapyos), yiovus (from 
yivavépos), orpodis (from odvarpodos), 
and others have been formed. Thus, by 
analogy also, the later ancient Greek 
forms Atoviorts (for Atovicwos), ’*EXev- 
Géps (for ’EXevOépios), EvOius,  etc., 
originated. This ending was gradually 
transferred to the appellatives (and to the 
neuters).7° This interpretation has been 
proposed by E. Mayser, independently of 
Hatzidakis. The Greek personal names in 


69 Jannaris, op. cit., pp. 293 (§ 1040), 113 (§ 298). 
114 (§§ 302-3). 


70 Hatzidakis, "A@nva, XII (1900), 285 ff.; 'Axadnuene 
dvayvwouara, II!, 514. 
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-is instead of -.os, Mayser argues, have 
been formed through the influence of the 
ancient Greek diminutive personal names, 
such as Adus, Zedéis, and the like, i.e., by 
analogy ;” on the other hand, the syncope 
of the diminutive neuters in -v instead of 
-cov, Mayser submitted, took place pho- 
netically.”? Rejection of this opinion was 
the reaction of, for instance, J. Moulton.” 
Thumb, moreover, who kept following up 
the problem because he was interested in 
it, considered Hatzidakis’ second explana- 
tion “objectionable” (“nicht einwand- 
frei’’).74 He considered that any connec- 
tion of the forms in -:s, -.v with the short 
names, such as Ads, Zedéis, and the like, 
is improbable, first, because the ancient 
Greek forms Ei@ipyis, Tpoxdms, ete., 
formed no gen. in -.dos (or in -t7os), 
which their models had, and, second, be- 
cause the formation in -w of the neuters 
had already (258 B.c.) been represented in 
the written tradition earlier than had the 
proper nouns.”* Both reasons are sub- 
stantial and still valid against this inter- 
pretation.”* Mayser’s and Dieterich’s two- 
fold explanation—i.e., one analogic for the 
masculine proper nouns and appellatives 
in -ts, the other phonetic for the neuters 
in -w—, is not plausible.”7 Nor is there 
any probability in the analogic influence— 
accepted by Dieterich and explained pho- 
netically by him—of the neuters in -w 
on the masculines in -os; for as Déttling”® 
rightly observed, the masculine suffix -cs 
seems to have been as early as the neuter 


1 Op. cit., I (1906), 260 n., and I?, 2. Teil, 16, n. 1; 
L. Radermacher (Neutestament. Gramm.? [Tiibingen, 
1925], p. 60, n. 3) agrees with him. 

72 Op. cit., I, 260 n., and I’, 2. Teil, 16, n. 1. 

73 CR, XVIII (1904), 109. 

™ Arch. f. Papyrusforsch., III (1906), 467. 

78 Tbid., IV (1908), 491. 

76 Rejected also by Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., I, 472. 

7™ Mayser’s view is opposed, e.g., by Hauser, op. 
cit., p. 81; Déttling, op. cit., p. 57, n. 1. Against 
Dieterich is W. Schmid, Wochenschr. f. klass. Philol., 
XVI (1899), 509. 


78 Op. cit., p. 56. 


-w. Moreover, an analogic influence of 
the neuters dpyipu, ma.div, 
orddw, xépw, etc., on the proper nouns 
’Aro\Awuis, 'Adpodiots, Anunrpis, Acoviors, 
and the like cannot readily be accept- 
ed; what was said above is naturally 
true as to the influence of the latter 
nouns on the former ones. 


KTEVUY, 


THE ATTEMPTED PHONETIC EXPLANATION 


In treatments of this problem a pho- 
netic explanation appeared likely from 
the beginning and seemed with some 
reason to be expected; for a similar pho- 
netic development in other languages 
could be cited. The fact, which I have 
already mentioned, that shortened forms 
of proper nouns could be attested in 
Oscan (-is for older -ios) justifies this 
point of view. 

First, K. Dieterich’? gathered the ex- 
amples of -iv for -iov and “w for “cov and 
suggested that the vowel cluster -io- be- 
came -i-, in which the accented -i- sup- 
pressed the following unaccented -o- (in 
the same way he explained forms with -e- 
from -eo-). Accordingly, the neuter -iv 
must have originated in numerous in- 
stances, and only then was this syncope 
transferred to the less numerous instances 
of the proparoxytone neuters in <:ov.*° 
But, as Hatzidakis* observed, the pro- 
paroxytone neuter nouns in “oy are, 
conversely, more numerous than the 
paroxytone ones; however, this fact is 
not in favor of Hatzidakis’ analogic expla- 
nation, for—as K. Krumbacher reminds 
us in his review**—the number of in- 
stances has no bearing on the spread of an 

79 Op. cit., pp. 63 ff. 


89 Accepted by Meinersmann, op. cit., p. 116. 


81 GGA, 1899, p. 520 =’Aénvé, XII (1900), 285. 
Hatzidakis’ objection, however, that nouns ending 
in -ios preserved their -o- is not weighty, because 
évavrios is an adjective, rods is a pronoun, and the 
substantives xoxdcés, xwBids, Ecpids, ANA cxopmids Can be 
explained otherwise (see above, p. 248). 


8 BZ, X (1901), 325. 
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analogic phenomenon. In this way Diete- 
rich entirely separates the neuters from 
the masculines in -is (= -.os) and con- 
siders each of the two classes separately; 
but this is methodologically improbable. 

Phonetic considerations also underlay 
Meisterhans’ (and Schwyzer’s)®* accept- 
ance of contraction, a view which E. 
Mayser* rejected. Kretschmer assumed 
that in a limited district, where Laconia 
belonged, -.o- as a rule became --, and 
this, in turn, spread to the later Greek 
popular language of other districts. The 
phenomenon is, in Kretschmer’s opinion, a 
contraction 1o>: and a Dorism of the 
Koine (this suiting his theory of the rise 
of the Koine), all the more so as there ap- 
pears in later Laconian -ts (-:p) gen. sg. 
for -tos (-top) (from -eos). Cf. Kadduxparis, 
’"ApiorotéAnp [n= c] from ’Apiororédcop 
from 'Aptororédeos, ot- = beo- and oiv= 
Oedv, in Lidapyos, Lidéxras, Dikd#s, Deuh- 
dns, Limoumos, aipdpos, Lxapns (be- 
side Doric Oédwpos, Kdéorparos, Neuh- 
vos, ete., i.e., € from eo).** Herein Hatzi- 
dakis*” and Schwyzer* agree. The latter 
also thinks that it is a later contraction of 
-o- to -i-, but questions that it is Doric. 
S. Kapsomenos,* following Kretschmer, 
thinks that important progress has been 
made in the problem. 

For all this, however, Hauser’s objec- 
tion has not been disposed of, viz., that 
the examples from Laconia belong to the 
first century and those from Egypt as 


83 Op. cit., p. 74. 84 Op. cit., I, 154. 

8 Glotta, [V (1913), 321. 

86 Tbid., and X (1920), 227. 

87 "Axadnuecxad dvayvwopara, I? (1924), 242 f. The 
author contradicts himself, however, in II (1930), 
375-76, by saying that those nouns in -is, -. have 
been formed analogically. 

88 Gr. Gramm., I, 472. 

89 Aetixoypagiuxdy Aedrliov, I (Athens, 1939), 60, n. 
1. In order to corroborate Kretschmer’s acceptance, 
Kapsomenos brings up examples of contraction, such 
Q@sS iirixdv (for iSwrixdv), eloxiper (for loxbouev), af0ls 
(for dfw6eis), etc., which cannot, in my opinion, be 
taken into consideration, because they are late, false 
spellings. Cf. below, n. 93. 


early as the third century B.c.°° At any 
rate, it seems improbable to me that it is 
a genuine Doric phonetic innovation and 
that it could ever have spread into the 
wide districts of Egypt and Asia Minor. 
Finally, I hope to show, by the explana- 
tion given below, that the assumption of 
a Dorism is not necessary. The Dorism is, 
furthermore, impossible for the very 
reason that, in Doric, eo became wo from 
the fourth century and vo later changed to 
. in any position in the word, e.g., Qvoxop- 
pidas (BSA, XXIV, 90), Oroxre (Sparta), 
Abroxdlos (GDI, 4515; IG, V, Part 1, 145) 
and, with the change vo to 1, Nnxdéos (GDI, 
4516; IG, Part 1, 26) for Nixdéos from 
Neoxdéos (Neoxdéous), KAnvixos for KXivixos, 
Lidexras, DikAns, Liundns, LUcxapys, etc. 
How could the contracted « for vw have 
spread from Laconian to the Koine 
but have become there restricted to the 
endings -1os and -oy only, these being 
changed to -is and -.v, and not have been 
generally accepted? And there are actually 
lacking in the Koine instances such as 
*Awiors for Acoviots, *huity for Aurddru, 
*iuBerw for huwPéedxrv, or any similar 
instances such as we have in New La- 
conian. 


From the foregoing it can be inferred 
that a satisfactory explanation of the 
nominal forms -is, -w has not yet been 
found and that, in spite of the attempted 
explanations, all are conscious of this.” 
The phonetic explanation has not been 


90 Op. cit., p. 81. 

91 Mayser, op. cit., I, 260, n. 2, and II, 2. Teil, 16, 
n. 1; Thumb, Arch. f. Papyrusforsch., IV (1908), 491 
(“ich gestehe, die ganze Bildung wird mir immer dunk- 
ler, je mehr dariiber geschrieben wird’’); and K. Brug- 
mann and A. Thumb, Griech. Gramm.‘ (Munich, 1913), 
p. 213 n.; S. Psaltes, Gramm. d. byz. Chroniken (Got- 
tingen, 1913), p. 57 (he agrees with the above opin- 
ion of Thumb); A. Boutouras, dwynrixd cal dpPoypadixa 
ris NeoeAAnvexfs (Athens, 1911), p. 12. Yet most of 
the scholars are inclined to accept Dieterich’s explana- 
tion (cf. Mayser, op. cit., I (1906), 260, n. 2; Rader- 
macher, op. cit., p. 60 and n. 3; also Costas, op. cit., 
p. 169, n. 4). 
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successful. Among the objections to it 
is especially that of Hatzidakis, that, for 
instance, tovfos did not become ivos but 
in Modern Greek jé60s.°* In my opinion, 
there is, however, only one unified ex- 
planation possible, i.e., the phonetic one, 
because the form apyipw can never be 
explained analogically or through foreign 
influence.** For this there are clear pho- 
netic conditions: tovOos is certainly not 
the same as ‘.ov or -iov in dpybpiov or 
madiov, respectively; in the latter the 
word ending -.ov is involved, and the 
phonetic history of initial and medial 
sounds, as is well known, may be differ- 
ent from that of final sounds (cf. dropping 
of the final sound, e.g., in the Germanic 
languages). The phonetic explanation 
must, however, embrace the neuters as 
well as the masculines, without claiming 
an analogic influence of the masculines 
upon the neuters (as Hatzidakis did) or 
vice versa (Dieterich). We find this 
phonetic solution, I believe, on the basis 
of our material. 


A UNIFIED EXPLANATION 


It is known that fully gathered, 
systematically classified, and well-exam- 
ined material easily affords ready explana- 
tion. Also the elucidation of inflectional 
forms is based largely on the phonology.® 
Experience gained in the case of living, 
modern languages can likewise be trans- 
ferred to older linguistic conditions; or, 

92 Cf. Thumb, Die griech. Sprache im Zeitalter des 
Hellenismus, p. 154. 

9° GGA, 1899, p. 520 = 'Aénva, XII (1900), 285; 
Mecatwuixa xal véa ‘EAAnvexd, II (1907), 356; the same 
author in ’Axadnuecxa dvayvmiopara, II! (1904), 514. Such 
Greek spellings as Kupaxés, repwrarw, puAakThpov, KUpOTATwr, 
occurring on papyri (for Kupraxés, repiwrary dudaxrhprov, 
xuptorntwv) have already been excluded by Hatzidakis 
(GGA, 1899, pp. 510 f.) and quite rightly (cf. above, 
n. 89). 

%* For a phonetic interpretation of the phenome- 
non cf. also P. Chantraine, BSL, XX XIX (1938), 52. 

% Thus Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., I, 13. 

%° Cf. E. Gamillscheg, Die Sprachgeographie und 


thre Ergebnisse fir die allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft 
(Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1928), p. 71. 
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rather, only in phenomena of the present, 
which are immediately accessible to the 
experience, can we learn how the proc- 
esses of the past are to be judged.*” 

The phonetic change of the endings 
(-tos to -is, -tov to -w) is, viewed ex- 
ternally, a syncopation. But this external 
observation does not by any means con- 
stitute an explanation of the phenomenon. 
How can the -o- after -.- have been 
dropped? 

First, instances like IIro\euaits (second 
century B.C.), Qoroprais (from the third 
and second centuries B.c.), Elpnvais, 
BapOoXouats, ‘Pwyats, etc., must be left 
out of consideration, for they do not be- 
long here; as even Schwyzer® has re- 
marked, -as was at that time pro- 
nounced -es*® and came from -aios 
(=-éos). But the phonetic explanation of 
-ais (=-es) from -awos (=-eos), such as 
that of Dieterich,!®° is not obvious; one 
would rather expect the result -os. In my 
opinion, the inference is probable that in 
the vocative singular, Bapfodouate, Eipy- 
vate, Ooropraie, IroNeuate, ‘Pwyate, etc., 
the -aie (i.e., -ée) was contracted into 
-e; cf. Modern Greek 6 from Oe, 
Homeric dé, Alemanic édé, odde, Attic 
méde from *yuédee Of pédeos, etc.; also -eds 
from -ateis,!°! Eiratos instead of Eire- 
aios (third and second centuries B.c.).!” 

*7 Cf. P. Kretschmer, ‘“‘Sprache,’’ in Gercke and 


Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft*, I, 
Heft 6 (Leipzig, 1923), 3. 

98 Gr. Gramm., I, 472, n. 4. 

°° For Attic, of course, concurrence of a with « 
or 7 is attested, though not until the second century 
of our era; but in Boeotia » for a begins as early as 
the fourth century s.c. (ef. Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., pp. 
194 f.). The monophthongization of a to e was ac- 
complished in the second century Bs.c., in Attic in 
the imperial age. The earliest examples from the 
papyri belong to the middle of the second century 
B.c. (Mayser, op. cit., I, 139; cf. also Schwyzer, Gr. 
Gramm., I, 233). But has @oroprais, belonging to the 
middle of the third century s.c., also-es? (Cf. above, 
n. 4.) 


100 Op, cit., p. 65; Jannaris, op. cit., p.113 (§ 299). 
101 Meisterhans, op. cit., p. 35, n. 10. 
102 Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., I, 195. 
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From those vocatives were then formed 
the respective nominatives, Bap§odouats 
etc., with the attached proper sign -s 
of the nominative. That these exotic 
forms do not occur in the Greek of the 
motherland!® is likewise understandable; 
those forms really bear the appearance of 
a dialectal characteristic which could not 
spread and become general; anyhow, the 
-o- in these has not been driven out pho- 
netically but through the medium of the 
vocative. 

In an inscription from Fjeri in Albania 
there also occurs ‘Pwyats (Mapxos TiddNos 
Mapxov vids ‘Pwyais),!°* which is to be 
pronounced romés and can be explained 
from the voc. ‘Pwyat for ‘Pwyate. The 
analogy ‘’Adime voc.: ’Adims nom., Tv- 
pvaor: Tupvaors, ‘Huépe : ‘Huépis, etc., has 
obviously influenced the formation voc. 
-€ : nom. -é€-s, Bapfodouat : Bapbodouais, 
Elpnvat : Eipnvats, 
IIroXeuat 


Ooroprat : Ooroprais, 
IIroXeuats, ‘Pwuat : ‘Pwuats. 
And this explanation is further cor- 
roborated by inscriptional instances from 
Asia Minor, such as nom. sg. Anuf- 
rovats (for Anunrpis), Kaoves (for Kao- 
ows), "Amo\Awmes (for *AroAAwros) from 
Nicaea in Bithynia,!® and Acuvés (for 
Awvaios) from Phrygia,’°* which do not 
exhibit weakening of -os to -es, as Koerte 
assumed,!*’ but are rather the voc. form 
in -e plus the nom. sign -s; so Anunrpie: 
Anunrpies, Kaoove : Kaooues, ’Arrod\d\wree : 
"Amo\\wvies, Acuvé (orthographically Aiuvat 
from Aiuvate) : Aquvés—exactly what hap- 
pens in Modern Greek with nouns of 


103 Some other examples are given by Jannaris, op. 
cit., P. 113 (§ 299) (A@qvats, PiraOjqvas, "Aplorats, ‘Eorlas, 
“Hpats, Ajvats, Motoas for 'A@qvatos, “Aploratos, etc.). Such 
forms are not to be met in the Byzantine chronicles 
(S. Psaltes, op. cit., p. 48). 

104 Praschniker and Schober, op. cit., p. 68. 


108A. Koerte, ‘‘Kleinasiatische Studien, V,"’ 
Athen. Mitt., XXIV (1899), 419. 


106 Koerte, ‘‘Kleinasiatische Studien, VI,"’ ibid., 
XXV (1900), 440, n. 66. Cf. n. 103, above. 


107 Tbid., XXIV, 419, n. 1; XXV, 440. 


the first declension: voc. sg. déomrora: 
nom. sg. déororas, kabnynra : Kabnynras, etc. 

Another phase of our material must 
also be discussed, i.e., the neuter forms 
in -efov of ancient, later, and Modern 
Greek words for places and tools, such as 
ayyetov, doxetov, axoreiov, etc., that 
have kept the -o- up to now. Hatzidakis 
had already observed it;!° but his ex- 
planation that these nouns, which are 
accented on the long penult (therefore 
-i-, written -e-), stood far from the 
Latin prototypes (such as Antonius, 
Tulius, ete.), accented on the antepenult, 
is not satisfactory!® because the hy- 
pothesis of Latin influence, in which 
Hatzidakis himself no longer believed, is 
untenable. Dieterich, on thecontrary, seeks 
the difference of the nouns in -e?oy in the 
essence of the ancient accentual condi- 
tions (-etov had the circumflex), but with- 
out success.!!° 

As is known, e and t had become 
identical early in the Hellenistic epoch 
(second century B.c. on Attic inscriptions, 
third century on Egyptian papyri), and so 
e. was often written .. But the nouns in 
-eiov had, in fact, not an 7 (i.e., -ion, 
written -efov), but an %, i.e., -on (written 
-ciov); because e before a and o (eva, eto) 
remained longer in the stage @ than in the 
other positions; hence the frequent Hel- 
lenistic spelling ya no, ea eo and Latin 
balngéum from Badaveiov, platéa from 
mdareia, etc." Accordingly, ayyetov was 
still pronounced aygéon in Hellenistic 
times and did not exhibit the ending -.ov, 
which is the phenomenon under discus- 
sion at present. Forms such as Lapamify 


108 KZ, XX XI (1892), 113 =Einleitung, p. 308. 

109 Dieterich (op. cit., pp. 66f.), in opposition to 
this attempted explanation of Hatzidakis, adduced 
the fact that ‘‘die Linge und Kiirze dem Lateinischen 
gegentiber ja keine Rolle spielte."’ 


110 Tbid., p. 66. 


11 Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., I, 193f., and 15; cf. 
Hatzidakis, 'Axcadnuexd dvayvmopara, I? (1924), 109. 
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(=Zapamceiov), éxuayqv beside éxuayiov 
and éxuayetov on Egyptian papyri (from 
the years 163-160 B.c.) can already mean 
-ion,"!? in which case they could then have 
coincided with our -wv. The modern 
Greek dialectal word éyyetv (in Kerasous 
of Pontus, beside ayyetov and ayyetjov) 
and &yyet on Chios and in southern Italy 
might, however, be due to the influence 
of -iv, since there occur confusions of « 
and « on papyri: xadxetov—xadxiov (sec- 
ond century), uwayerpetov—payrpiov (third 
century B.c.), and so forth.’ Such 
neuter forms as é\aw, in an Egyptian 
magic book, for é\aov, and mddv (CIG, 
4712b), neither transmitted to us, in 
spite of Buresch’ statement to the con- 
trary: “Auch heute kann man 76 plin und 
unzahliges derlei héren,’’!"4 éxuayqv, Mod- 
ern Greek dialectal ayyetv (pronounced 
aygin) are, in fact, analogically under- 
standable; i.e., on the scheme saidia: 
radiv, dpvidia : dpvidiv, etc., where nom. 
pl. terminates in -a: nom. sg. in -y, there 
has been built up also wdcia : rdoip (i.e., 
plii-a : plii-n), aa : daw (ie., éle-a: 
éle-n), ayyeta:ayyeiv (i.e., angé-a:angé-n), 
etc. 

The phonetic explanation of the end- 
ings -is, -.v masc. and -w neut. is as 
follows: 

Even though we cannot now say 
exactly at what time the unified accentua- 
tion (with a prominent factor of stress) 
prevailed, we know, however, that at the 
end of the fourth century B.c. a confusion 
of acute and circumflex was still unendur- 
able. To this old fashion the scholarly 
linguistic tradition may have adhered 

112 Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., I, 186 (since the middle 
of the second century s.c. 7 was exchanged with 


« and i, also with e); cf. ibid., p. 392 (the confusion 
of « and » began in the third century sB.c.). 

113 Mayser, op. cit., I?, Teil 3 (1935), 14 f.; Schwy- 
zer, Gr. Gramm., I, 193. On xadxlov and xadxeiov cf. 
Palmer, op. cit., I, Part I, 56. 

114 “Téyovay und anderes Vulgirgriechisch,’’ Rhein. 
Mus., XLVI (1891), 204, n. 1. 


until later times." In the popular speech, 
however, the expiratory accentuation 
seems to have existed early (certainly, 
with local differences), when, e.g., the 
forms -is, -w appeared."® Thereafter, a 
weakening of vowels which‘ were un- 
stressed and stood in a weak position 
(e, 0) could take place in consequence of 
the expiratory accent, if another cause 
were also present. 

In this way, I think, the ending -:oy 
(i.e., -con or -fon, respectively) changed 
to -ian, in which the a represents a middle 
vowel, resultant of the weakened 6 before 
the nasal -n; this -ian could then become 
assimilated to -iin and contracted further 
to -in. The contraction of equal vowels 
gives as a result either a long vowel—here 
-i-, where the length still exists—or a 
short vowel—here -i-, where the iso- 
chronic quality rules. The former case 
has been attested through the writing 
ma.deiv ON & Pergamene inscription of the 
imperial age; svmédXev on a Ptolemaic 
ostracon; “Aypes, MnrpdoBes, PrAaGes, 
etc., on coins from Asia Minor,"’ etce., in 
which e could indicate the 7;"!8 in those 
instances, therefore, a contraction -iin to 
-in must certainly have taken place. The 
-in could not be contracted directly from 
-ton, because a back vowel cannot pass 
directly to the front vowel 7. That is why 
I consider the intermediate stage -zan, 
postulated above, as sure. The rest of the 

115 See Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., I, 393 f. 


116 The principle of the stress had replaced that of 
the musical tones in the later imperial times, about 
a.p. 500 (see A. Thumb, Die neugriechische Sprache 
(Freiburg i.B., 1892], p. 9; Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm.., I, 
129). The accentuation of the popular language had a 
distinctly expiratory character as early as the fourth 
century B.c., according to H. Ehrlich (Untersuchungen 
tiber die Natur der griechischen Betonung (Berlin, 
1912], p. 149); this he infers from the pronunciation 
of rrapwr, «rw, etc. 

117 Cf. above, p. 246. 


118 But it is certain that interchange between w and 
o, e.( =i) and % had started in the third century s.c., 
first in Egypt and Asia Minor (cf. Ehrlich, op. cit., 
p. 149); it perhaps had, however, no general linguistic 
character. 
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attested forms in -w show an %, which 
could arise from 7 or directly from tt. The 
length could not have been significant 
either; so it was not especially marked. 
Anyway, the instances with -w from the 
Greek of the motherland of the Hellenis- 
tic times (beside the older -.ov) do not 
show length. Thus the development is 
understood as follows: apyipiov—*apyiprav 
—*apyipuv—apyipw. The vowels %, 
which originally belonged to two syl- 
lables (apyt-p-ov), next formed a diph- 
thong 7a and thereafter 7 and finally 
passed over to the one syllable -:-.""° 

Which the first examples were, whether 
the paroxytone (xa:div) or the proparoxy- 
tone (apyipiv), cannot be decided; it does 
not seem to me by any means accidental 
that the most ancient instance (#udduw, 
258 B.c.) and most of the other instances 
are accented on the antepenult (i.e., 
jucddcov) and, as already said above (p. 
253), are more numerous than the others 
today as well. Thereto I wish to add also 
the masculines in -is (instead of -vos), 
which, as far as I can see, are proparoxy- 
tone only; thus it is proved that the -o- of 
-ov stood in a third place (beginning 
with the accented syllable) and for that 
very reason was the weakest and so was 
affected. 

How are the masculines in -s, such as 
kbps, obuBis, ete., and the personal 
mames ®u.roxipis, “Aypets, 
’"Adpodiots, Bonfis, Anunrpis, Arovvars, 
Evyéus, and the like, to be explained? 
Here it seemed thus far to be only an 
analogous transition of the result -w of 
the neuters (apyipw, rornpw, etc.). The 
change must, however, have been pho- 
netically valid for the masculine words 
also under similar conditions. The same 
conditions occur, in fact, if we give the 
following formula: 


118 On the vowel contraction of connected syllables 
see M. Grammont, Traité de phonétique (Paris, 1933), 
p. 223. 


*Atro\Awus, 


a&pylp—w ace. neut.: dpyvp—w nom. neut. 
xUp—vw ace. masc. :X nom. masc. (= xipis).2° 
The common point of the neuters and of 
the maculines is the acc. sg. form -.v, used 
equally for both series. The nom. sg. of 
the masculines became, therefore, -ts 
for -wos by false analogy to the ace. 
sg. -.v,’*! with which the neuters were 
phonetically identical. 

The same procedure could naturally be 
thought of for the ending -.s: *-ias> 
*is>-is. There are, however, three con- 
siderations to be mentioned against it: (1) 
the first known instances refer to the neu- 
ters -w (judd, etc.), and they are more 
numerous, while the masculines occur 
later and more rarely; (2) the neuters -w 
have the same form in the acc. and nom. 
sg., so that the change can more probably 
be considered to have appeared first in 
them; (3) the ending -%én possesses the 
advantage that the weakening of the -o- 
has come about not only through the 
expiratory accent but also through the 
nasalization of the -o- as a condition of the 
weakening (i.e., -ion>-i6n [6=nasalized 
o|>-ian). In other respects the masculine 
and neuter have everything else (except 
the vocative) in common in the singular: 
gen. -iov, dat. -iw. The differentiation of 
gen. -iov for neuters (zornpiov, srpovbiou, 
etc.) and -. for masculines (rod xipr, 
EicéB., Tpoxdm, etc.) first originated 
when, later, from nom. (kipis), ace. 

120 The change took place unintentionally ; this fact 
refers to two simultaneous links; it is not -:s that 
expresses the nom. sg., but the opposition -.v: -cs, i.e., 
-s (instead of-.s) expresses the nom. in opposition 
to the acc. sg. -.. For this interpretation cf. an analo- 
gous case in F’. de Saussure, Cours de linguistique géné- 


rale? (Paris, 1922), p. 123, or the German translation 
by H. Lommel (Berlin, 1931), p. 101. 

121 Each transformation has its reaction on the 
existing system. A single constituent part of the first 
system, which has been changed, suffices to produce 
another system (thus De Saussure, op. cit., pp. 121, 
124; German trans., pp. 101, 103). The former system 
runs as follows: -iov acc. sg.:-cos nom. sg.; as the one 
constituent part of the system was altered, i.e., -. 
from -iov, @ new system was built up: -iw acc. sg.:-is 
nom. sg. 
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(kbp), and voc. (kip), a gen. rod Kipt, 
EvoéBt, IMpoxém, was built up by analogy, 
i.e., like 6 orpariwrns—rod orpatiwrn—rov 
otpatiornv, "AdKiBiddns—’ AAKiBrddn—’ Ad- 
xiBiadnv, etc. (see n. 1, above). But 
the vocatives ’AroA\wv and ’Adpodior are 
old enough; both occur in inscriptions on 
Arcadian gravestones (IG, V, Part 2, 178 
and 207), as W. Schulze pointed out (ef. 
n. 1, above).!”? Thus the analogy starting 
in the acc. sg. -w affected the other cases 
of the singular, first the nom., then the 
voc., and finally the gen. 

In the phonetic change -.ov > -ian> -wv 
we have, according to the above state- 
ments, a combinative change,!** not an 
isolative, spontaneous one. It took place 
at some time when -2- in -ion was still 
syllabic (vocalic) and not at the time 
when -i- had become nonsyllabic (con- 
sonantal), i.e., io=Jjo (this change cer- 
tainly occurred before the tenth century 
of our era). 

The late Laconian examples, Aipndu, 
Tob\rp, Tlérdrp (written Iérdnp), Tiuaprv 
(written Tiuapev), Prrapiv, Kaoonparopw, 
and similar instances (see above, pp. 247 f., 
254), can be best explained as coming 
from the universal Koine!* and not vice 
versa; names such as Adpnrip, “Iobdp, 
Ilérdip, etc. can have penetrated La- 
conian from the Koine forms AivpfXs, 
Tob\ts, lérdus, etc. On the contrary, the 
phenomenon of the change -eo-> -io-> 
-- is genuine Laconian in aiv, Zidapou, 
’"Aptororedkip (from -réduop <-7éXeos), ete. 


122In ‘Avridwpov, Festschrift J. Wackernagel... 
gewidmet, p. 242 = Schulze, Kl. Schr., p. 84. 


123 On the combinative change in the Romance 
languages cf. W. Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung in das 
Studium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft* (Heidel- 
berg, 1920), pp. 150-78. 


124 **Der junglakonische Dialekt enthielt jedenfalls 
auch in seiner echten gesprochenen Form hellenistische 
bzw. vulgiirgriechische Elemente .. . xaconparépw.. . 
zeigt .. . nicht nur Merkmale des alt- und jungla- 
konischen Dialekts, sondern auch die vulgir- und 
neugriechische Endung -w=-ov’’ (A. Thumb, 
Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte!, p. 90; 2d ed. 
{1932], p. 92.) 


There is weight in Hatzidakis’ observa- 
tion! that the -o- remains in adjectives 
in -cos (fem. -ia) -cov, but disappeared, 
on the other hand, in substantivized ad- 
jectives.!® We have, e.g., the adjectives: 
a&ypwus—aypiov,  ak&wos—atwv, yvnows— 
yrnowv, durdacvos—éirdao.wv, évtdrios— 
évrémiov, idvos—itdiov, votios—voriov, dSpOros 
—éphiov, mrdyws—mrAay.iov, mdAovoLos— 
Trobvowov, omavios—aomTdavov, Tiptos—rimor, 
and so forth. This series of adjec- 
tives must be discussed in this con- 
nection, since Hatzidakis bases his ana- 
logic explanation on those instances and, 
because of them, rejects the phonetic 
one. !27 

Are the above instances, we wonder, 
exceptions which remain unexplained? 

If we survey the ancient Greek adjec- 
tives, we can state that (beside -tos, -d:0s, 
-owos, -Thpos) those in -eos and -aes 
also exist; the two latter formations, 
which likewise contain -1os, are, however, 
uncommonly numerous and have partial- 
ly supplanted the adjectives which end 
merely in -ws, e€.g., deunveatos (beside 
diunvios), Survpyatos (beside dirbpyios), 
émavovatos (beside éxatcwos), Padraccatos 
(beside @addcows), kpuydatos (beside xpi- 
duos), etc. In later times -eos and -nos 
[=-0s] became identical and finally co- 
incided with -.s.% The adjectives in 
-eos, however, were pronounced [-éos]; 
those ending in -aws were pronounced 


128 KZ, XXXI, 110 =Einleitung, p. 315; ’Axadnuexa 
dévayrwopara, II (1930), 376. 

126 Thus, e.g., Modern Greek &s (beside &ytos), 
“‘saint,’’ «ips, ‘father’ or ‘“‘grandfather,’’ 7d xd4(y)s, 
“‘slope’’ (beside adj. wAdyios), proper nouns, 'OdAbums 
(from 'Odtpuztos), etc. 

127 Mecawwyixd xal véa ‘EAAnuexéd, I (1905), 245 ff.; 
"AOnva, XLV (1933), 195. 

128 Cf. Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., I, 466 ff., 468. On the 
interchange of -evos and -.os see P. Chantraine, Forma- 
tion des noms en grec ancien (Paris, 1933), pp. 52 f.; 
Palmer, op. cit., I, Part I, 20. Furthermore, the suffix 
-xés (and, since the fifth century, -:axés) occurs be- 
side-eros and-:os (often with a difference in meaning) 
(see Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., I, 497; Palmer, op. cit., 
pp. 32f.). 
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[-eos] in later Hellenistic times (while the 
oxytone ones ending in -avds, like xparacés, 
radatds, etc., could not lose the -é- in 
any case). If one also includes the numer- 
ous adjectives in -:Kxos, -ios, -wos, etc., 
one sees clearly enough that the analogy 
of the latter with the adjectives in -.os 
necessarily hindered the change to -is, -.. 
Also the whole system of the adjectives 
was more rigid than was the case with the 
nouns. The adjectives in “tos -ia cov, 
such as &ypws—aypla—aypiov, mayvos— 
tmrayia—mraywov, ete., had to be main- 
tained because there was a long series of 
adjectives in -os, -a, -ov (dpards—dpard 
—<apaov, BeBavos—PBeBaia—PéBarov, dixa- 
os—dtkala—bikavov, madatds—madara—rTa- 
Aavov,  avAecos—atr\ela—aibrevov,  yedotos 
—vyehoia—vyedotov, veos—véa—veov, &dukos— 
&éuxov, ete.) which could not under- 
go the syncopation of the -o-. In addition, 
it should be remembered that linguistic 
circumstances which concern nouns are 
different from those which concern adjec- 
tives. First, the substantive is used, on 
the whole, much more frequently than is 
the adjective, so that an analogic influ- 
ence of the former upon the latter fails to 
take place. Second, the position of the ad- 
jective in the sentence is subordinated to 
that of the noun, because the former is the 
word determining the latter. Finally, one 
could consider such an influence only in 
such cases as nom. acc. sg. neut. yrynovoy 
apyipw>yrnow apyipw, akwov madiv> 
atv madiv; acc. sg. masc. afiov cluBu > 
*atw ociuBu, mdovowv Kipw> *rdolow 
kip; etc. There is really but one single 
instance of a shortened adjective aéw 
neut. on a papyrus (28 B.c.).!° and two 


129 See Mayser, op. cit., I?, Teil 2 (1938), 16, 1. 18; 
but é¢aidpw ( =erabpiov) Cannot be an adjective (so 
Mayser, ibid., 1. 19), it is an adverb. The phrase 
(éxi) ri» épatpw, ‘for tomorrow,"’ is, of course, 


dialectal neuter instances in Pontic, where 
ayvéow adé\d, “full brother,” for yvi- 
ow dbded\duv (yvnovov adédgrov ; cf. P. Lips. 
28. 18: vidv yvnowov kai gvoxdv) and 76 
Aaow 7d KAadiv (Adovtoy Kdadiov), “bushy, 
overgrown tree.’8° But such phrases as 
Aaumpdv apyipuy, xpuaodv (later xpvadv) rorn- 
piv, kaddv rardiv, dixatos kbps, etc., with an 
adjective with -o- remaining, were far more 
numerous. Therefore, the adjectives end- 
ing in -ws, -ia, -vov have remained un- 
affected by the Hellenistic phonetic 
change of -.ov to -wv. 

UNIvErRSITY oF CHICAGO 


adjectival in form and was substantivized by omitting 
the word jyépay, but édaipw by itself is an adverb. 
Likewise judd», being certainly the neuter of the 
adjective surddcos Aurodia jurddcov, has been a sub- 
stantive since Xenophon A nab. i. 3. 21, #uidd\cov (cf. n 2. 
above). Mayser’s thesis, therefore, that the shortening 
occurs in adjectives also is not entirely true. 
Similarly, medieval Greek 7d Seti» (Modern 
Greek defi), ‘‘the right hand,’’ is to be understood 
for ré decév, for the accented -4- could not have been 
dropped in the adjective; so, I think, the expression 
7d dSefidvy xéorv became, analogically, 1d dSetiv xépw 
and was then substantivized ro detiv( classical Greek 
Sefdv, toO, was substantivized, though in another 
way (sc. xépas]); the same happened with the fem. 
% 5e&4, ‘‘the right hand,'’ from Homer (Homer has 
dekirep7, too) down to the New Testament; 4 deta 
“‘promise, contract’’ on papyri of the second to the 
sixth century. As for the masc., deéis exhibits -is for 
-.4s not, in my opinion, phonetically (so Schwyzer, 
Gr. Gramm., I, 586) but by analogy: Sets from dettds, 
formed perhaps by an analogy with Bpaxts (cf. paxpis 
instead of paxpés), etc., or of the neuter noun defi(v). 
The noun éyxoujrpv, ‘pall, counterpane,’’ in 
papyri (163 B.c.; U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptole- 
mderzei!, I (Berlin, 1927], p. 393, No. 85, 1. 8: 88é»ov 
éyxournrpw) must, according to Mayser (op. cit., I, 
Teil 2, 55) have been an adjective, with the substan- 
tive 406.» to be understood; if so, it would be from 
the adjective éyxo.uArpios—éyxoiunrpla—eyxotunrprov, and 
this from the substantive éyxoiynrpov. In my opinion, 
it is rather a diminutive of the noun éyxoiyznrpov ‘‘coun- 
terpane,’’ the latter (from éyxoimdya, ‘‘sleep in’’) 
occurring earlier in the third century s.c. and having 
the same meaning as éyxoiuj7pv; in the quoted phrase 
d6dviov éyxowpnrpiv, then, the second word is in apposition. 
130 See A. A. Papadopoulos, ‘‘TAweoxal waparn- 
phoes,” 'AOnva, XXXVII (1925), 171. Analogical for- 
mations are found in medieval Greek: Prodromos, 
III, 151 (ed. Hesseling and Pernot): pédgw dxarnr; 
III, 292: xaxaBiv Siarev; Lybistros and Rhodamne 177: 
xpoowrov dradocdpxi, etc. (cf. Papadopoulos, op. cit.). 























NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


WHO BUILT THE WALL OF ROME? 


Several ancient authors mention the Em- 
peror Aurelian as the builder of the imperial 
wall of Rome, and there is evidence from both 
literature and inscriptions that Honorius made 
contributions to the wall. It was first estab- 
lished in Richmond’s great work (The City 
Wall of Imperial Rome [1930]) that the man 
chiefly responsible for the magnificence of the 
fortification was neither Aurelian nor Honori- 
us, but someone who lived in the time between 
them. This builder of the “Second Period” 
was identified by Richmond, cautiously at 
first but eventually with confidence, as 
Maxentius; and, as far as I have observed, the 
identification has not been questioned. 

There is only one sentence in the ancient 
writings that has any direct bearing on this 
hypothesis. According to the Chronographer 
of a.D. 354, Maxentius “fossatum aperuit, sed 
non perfecit.”” Richmond does not attach great 
importance to this passage; but one may note 
that any weight that it does possess should be 
counted against Maxentius, not for him, as the 
builder of the Second Period. From any pos- 
sible point of view, the unfinished ditch was 
insignificant in comparison with the magnifi- 
cent wall, which, if due to Maxentius, would be 
virtually part of the same project; and the 
Chronographer, in enumerating the notable 
works of Maxentius (templum Romae, thermae 
in palatio, circus in catecumbas) would have no 
reason to mention the lesser contribution to 
the fortification and omit the greater. 

It is not only in this passage that informa- 
tion might be expected. The ancient writings 
that deal with Maxentius are fairly copious. 
To be sure, they deal with him largely as the 
enemy of Constantine, and Richmond (p. 256) 
believes that Constantinian historians “could 
hardly be expected to mention a reconstruction 
which threatened to nullify all Constantine’s 
efforts to capture Rome’’; but to mention it 
would magnify Constantine’s achievement. It 
seems unlikely that the Christian historians 
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would think the fortification of Rome so 
creditable to Maxentius that it must be con- 
cealed or so unimportant to the campaign that 
it should be ignored. Zosimos, who was no 
Christian, overlooked a particularly good op- 
portunity to mention the matter (ii. 16. 2): 
Maxentius led his army forth in front of Rome, 
across the bridge that he himself had built, and 
owls in endless flocks thronged the wall. Surely 
it would have been natural to add that he him- 
self had built the wall on which the ill-omened 
birds assembled. Of course, the argument from 
silence is not so strong as it would be if the 
historians were first rate; but, in view of what 
is said and what is not said, it must be reck- 
oned that the ancient writers do not support 
the attribution to Maxentius. 

There are certain historical circumstances 
that deserve attention in the consideration of 
probabilities. Richmond notes (p. 252) that 
three times, while the city was under the con- 
trol of Maxentius, it was threatened by his 
foes. The first two threats came in 307, surely 
before he could have built the Second Period 
wall, yet he then remained within the shelter 
of the existing fortification and found it ade- 
quate. The armies of Severus and Galerius re- 
frained from testing the wall of the First 
Period; a wall of which the “scope is clearly to 
shut chance bodies of undesirables out of the 
City” (p. 67); a wall “not very large, but suf- 
ficiently big to keep out barbarians unprovided 
with siege-machinery” (p. 242). On the third 
occasion Maxentius marched forth and was 
defeated by Constantine. His strategy seems 
bad, as Richmond and others have observed; 
but it is particularly remarkable if we must 
believe that he had just made the fortification 
immensely more formidable than it had been 
in 307. 

Another hint may be gained from the very 
reasonable remark of Groag,! that Maxentius 
did an astonishing amount of building, in view 

1 RE, XIV, 2459. 
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of the brevity of his reign and the character of 
the times. If the Second Period wall is to be 
added to the constructions known to Groag, 
astonishment must approach incredulity. 

The ancient writers who give the most in- 
formation about the wall are Zosimos and 
John Malalas. The former (i. 49) writes: “At 
that time a wall was built around Rome, which 
previously had been unwalled; begun by Aure- 
lian, the wall was finished in the reign of 
Probus.’ Malalas (xii, p. 299 [Dindorf]) 
writes: ‘Hardly had he [Aurelian] begun to 
reign than he embellished the Walls of Rome, 
which were dilapidated with age. He himself 
presided over the work, and compelled the 
guilds of Rome to work at the task, and when 
he had finished the Walls, in very short time, 
he made a sacred decree, that henceforward 
all the City guilds should be styled Aureli- 
anic.’’ 

There is a verbal contradiction between the 
two writers, in that Zosimos says that the wall 
was finished by Probus, Malalas that it was 
finished by Aurelian; and the context makes it 
clear that this meaning in Malalas does not re- 
sult from mere looseness of expression. The 
contradiction could not be resolved before 
Richmond’s study of the wall, but now there 
is an obvious solution: Aurelian finished the 
wall of the First Period, Probus built the Sec- 
ond Period wall. At all events we have the 
relatively good authority of Zosimos for some 
contribution to the wall by Probus; this is ac- 
cepted by Richmond and all others; and there 
is no such testimony for any other emperor be- 
tween Aurelian and Honorius. It is remarkable 
that Richmond does not consider, even in one 
sentence, the possibility that this contribution 
might be the wall of the Second Period. He 
takes it to be obvious that the First Period 

2 érecxlaOn dé rore } ‘Pon wpdrepov dreixiaros obga* Kai NaBdv 
tiv dpxiv ef Adpndcavod cvverdAnpwOn Bacirebvovros IpdBouv rd 


reixos. (Mendelssohn's text; the manuscript, quoted by 
Richmond [op. cit., p. 28], has \a8ev instead of AaBév). 


34 pdvoy 5¢ éBacirevoer, hptaro ra reixn ‘Pauns xrifew 
yevvaia’ hv yap TO xpdvyw POapivra. airds 5 epéornxe 7G Epyw 
xal hvayxate ra ouvépyera ‘Pouns broupyeiv 7@ xrlopare Kai 
TAnpwoas ta reixn dv dAlyw wavy xpdvw éxolnoe Delay abrod 
xé\evorv, wa e& éxeivou rod xpévovu of rijs rOAEws Waons épyacrnpi- 
axol Aipn\cavol xpnuarifovo.. Schenk's text is quoted, and 
Richmond's translation (op. cit., pp. 28 f.) except for 
one phrase which he renders less literally (‘‘when the 
Walls were finished’). 


covers Probus’ work as well as Aurelian’s, 
despite Malalas, although he writes (p. 29) 
that “‘on the whole, then, the story of Malalas 
may be accepted as true.” 

Aurelian began the wall in 271 and Probus 
became emperor in the summer of 276; there- 
fore, according to Richmond’s view, the First 
Period would extend over five years or more, 
which hardly corresponds to the “very short 
time” of Malalas. Richmond makes a number 
of acute observations on the construction of 
the wall. It “had to be built at high speed” and 
“was built to a standard size and pattern” 
(p. 242); “the use of stock sizes of material 
may be noted everywhere” (p. 243); “the 
economy in preparation of material gained by 
this standardization must have been very 
great” (p. 244); “the whole design was notable 
for its simplicity and uniformity” (p. 243); 
“the design of the works throughout was kept 
simple and uniform” (p. 248); the wall was 
built ‘with maximum speed and economy” 
(p. 61). Malalas’ statement about the guilds 
or collegia, though too brief to convey much 
definite information, suggests a well-organized 
and efficient use of labor and gives additional 
support to the conclusion that the work ‘‘was 
no doubt executed in the minimum amount of 
time” (p. 248). 

As to what the minimum amount of time 
would be, some hint may be found in the wall 
at Verona, which was built under Gallienus in 
eight months, according to an inscription.‘ The 
remains of this wall are scant in comparison 
with those at Rome; but, as examined by 
Richmond in a separate article,®> they show 
that the wall was considerably higher than the 
First Period wall at Rome and just about half 
as thick; and the length was about five miles, 
as compared with twelve at Rome. Calculating 
directly from these figures, one would conclude 
that the First Period wall might be built in 
about three years. It is to be noted that two 
gates, already existing, were incorporated into 
the wall at Verona. But, on the other hand: a 
tenth of the Roman wall consisted of incorpo- 


4 CIL, V, 3329 (cf. Richmond, op. cit., p. 30). 


5 BSR, XIII (1935), 74-76. On the Porta Borsari 
and Porta dei Leoni, see Kihler in JdJ, 1935, pp. 
138 ff.; and, on the walls, Marconi, Verona Romana 
(1937), pp. 11-23. 
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rated structures, permitting a considerable 
saving in material and time; the structure of 
the wall at Verona does not appear to have 
been nearly so well suited to rapid and efficient 
work;® and the working force was certainly 
much larger at Rome. In view of these consid- 
erations, the Verona datum might reasonably 
be regarded as suggesting a duration of two 
years, rather than three, for the First Period at 
Rome. Surely it does not support the view that 
“the time required to complete the work [of the 
First Period] may easily have been longer 
than” five years (Richmond, op. cit., p. 30). 

Apart from the length of time, it must be 
considered that between Aurelian and Probus 
there intervened the reign of Tacitus (about 
six months) and, in the city at least, the reign 
of Florianus (about two months). In addition, 
there was probably an interregnum of five or 
six months before Tacitus took the throne.’ It 
is not easy to believe that Aurelian’s labor or- 
ganization patiently prolonged its plodding 
progress through all these vicissitudes into the 
reign of Probus; it is overwhelmingly probable 
that, if Probus had anything to do with the 
wall, his work belonged to a second period. 
That it belonged to the Second Period of 
Richmond’s study does not necessarily follow 
but is indicated by various considerations: ac- 
cording to its probable duration and the state- 
ment of Malalas, the First Period wall was 
completed by Aurelian; it is improbable that 
the work, if resumed under Probus, should be 
indistinguishable in the general uniformity of 
the First Period; in so far as we know anything 
about Probus, we know that he was a zealous 
builder, who would hardly content himself 
with completing an earlier project, and he is 
not known to have built anything else at Rome. 
Finally, the effectiveness of the wall in 307 is 


6 The lower part was made of stones, re-used and 
irregular in size, the upper part of concrete. The lower 
part consists, in some places, of two stone facings with 
rubble between; in other places the stonework seems 
to be substantially uniform throughout. 


780 Mattingly, CAH, XII (1939), 310. Arthur 
Stein (Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, VII [1924], 
30-51) denied an interregnum of any length. 


8 One would like to cite the account, in Gibbon’s 
chap. xii, of the wall from the Rhine to the Danube; 
but, as noted in Bury’s Appendix 21, there is no an- 
cient basis for it. 
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not puzzling, if it had already reached the 
magnitude of the Second Period. 

The indications thus far considered appear 
definitely to favor the attribution of the Sec- 
ond Period wall to Probus, but it must be con- 
fessed that they do not constitute actual proof 
and might be outweighed by the evidence of 
the wall itself. Richmond (pp. 87 f., 252) finds 
the brickwork similar to that of the basilica of 
Maxentius, and this is not to be ignored; but 
he deems it “necessary to date the brick-facing 
of the City Wall by other than typological 
evidence” (p. 69). It is observed that, in the 
Second Period, bonding-courses are used only 
in a “small class of very careful work” (p. 88; 
this passage reconciles the conflicting state- 
ments on pp. 69 and 252). The presence of 
such courses is claimed as an indication that 
the work is not later than Maxentius, which is 
doubtless valid, and it is hinted that their 
scarcity is appropriate to his time. But other 
known Maxentian brickwork contains bond- 
ing-courses regularly, as it seems.’ It would 
naturally be desirable to make a comparison 
with brickwork of the time of Probus; but, as 
far as I am aware, the only piece of architec- 
tural construction known to belong to his reign 
is the “kalybe” at Umm az-Zaitun in Syria,!° 
which, though by no means devoid of interest, 
is not helpful for the Roman wall. 

After Richmond wrote, the study of 
stamped bricks was placed on a new footing by 
Bloch." In his work it was established that the 
brick industry was reorganized under Diocle- 
tian and that inscribed bricks were made then 
for the first time since Caracalla. Thus there is 
likely to be a substantial difference between 
bricks used in construction just before Diocle- 
tian and those used just after him. One brick 
might exclude Probus as a possible builder, if 
certainly late and certainly belonging to an 
unrepaired part of the Second Period wall; on 
the other hand, if there are no recognizably 


®* Richmond, op. cit., p. 88; Van Deman, AJA, 
1912, p. 431. 


10 Princeton Expeditions to Syria, ILA, Part 5, 361f. 
(the building) and IIIA, 5, No. 76512 (the inscription) ; 
Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture?, pp. 346, 
377; IGR, Ill. 1186. 


117 Bolli laterizi e la storia edilizia romana (1938); 
first published as three articles, Bull. Comm., 1936~38. 
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late bricks in that wall, it should be earlier 
than Diocletian. 

Richmond describes (pp. 58, 60) the wall of 
the First Period, in which the facing consists 
largely’? not of bricks, properly so called, but 
of broken roof-tiles. On this aspect of the Sec- 
ond Period wall he is less explicit; he says 
(p. 69) that “the tiles for the facing” are less 
carefully selected than before and, as already 
noted, that the two periods must be distin- 
guished by “other than typological evidence.” 
These expressions imply that there is no clear 
difference between the two periods in the 
proportion of bricks and roof-tiles; and that is 
remarkable if the reign of Diocletian came be- 
tween them. 

As for datable bricks, Richmond (p. 251) 
cites discoveries in three places of examples of 
one stamp! which appears to be later than 
Diocletian. One of these places is the blocking 
of Porta Ostiensis West (p. 220). That this 

12 From Richmond's statement one would under- 
stand that the facing consists entirely of roof-tiles; 
but cf. Bloch, op. cit., p. 313. I do not understand 
Richmond to mean that the builders of the wall de- 


liberately followed the authority of Vitruvius (Bloch, 
loc. cit.). 


13 Bloch, op. cit., p. 310, No. 1578 (285) (cf. n. 230). 
Richmond's ‘‘first decade of the third century’”’ is, 
of course, a slip. 


blocking is contemporary with the Second 
Period is only hypothesis. Another is a building 
outside the wall, on a level which was lowered, 
apparently in connection with work on the 
wall; but it is not proved that the structure 
was built immediately after the lowering of the 
level or that the level was lowered in connec- 
tion with work of the Second Period. The third 
place is a part of the curtain from which the 
bricks were extracted after its demolition, 
and it is not certain that they do not belong to 
repairs later than the Second Period. It seems 
very probable that, if the work were really 
Maxentian, Richmond’s examination would 
have revealed more satisfying evidence in 
the stamped bricks. Diocletianic stamps are 
reported from the work of Maxentius in the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, the Circus, and 
the Basilica.!® 

Until the appearance of a refuting brick, it 
is suggested that the wall of the Second Period 
should be regarded as the creation of Probus, 
surely a more worthy memorial of an able em- 
peror than the vaporous eulogies of “‘Vopiscus”’ 
or the ‘‘kalybe” of Umm az-Zaitun. 


F. P. JoHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


14 NS, 1889, p. 17. 16 Bloch, op. cit., p. 315. 
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Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. By ELEANOR 
SurpLey Duckett. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1947. Pp. x +488. $5.00. 


“The flowering hedges and trees of the 
English countryside ... were heavy with the 
green of late summer as two men rode their 
horses along the public way near Lichfield in 
the Midlands. The elder of the two journeyed 
slowly and with effort, for his years had long 
reached the count of seventy. Yet his eyes 
were still quick and eager, his bearing noble 
and confident, as of one well accustomed to 
command...” (p. 101). Professor Duckett’s 
book is better than this sort of historical 
Makart background painting would suggest. 
Trained in classics, she wrote on Ennius, Ver- 
gil, and Catullus before studying the Latin 
Writers of the Fifth Century (1930), passing 
successfully (1938) through The Gateway to the 
Middle Ages (sixth century), and inching for- 
ward—if centuries be inches—to the early 
medieval saecula VII-VIII. It is strange that 
the Anglo-Saxon saints and scholars should 
have inspired the author to change her former 
sober historical style. 

Miss Duckett’s new book discusses, from a 
traditional point of view (Roman), in a de- 
scriptive and sometimes long-winded fashion 
(see above), and on the basis of sound scholar- 
ship (see the jacket, but also the Bibliogra- 
phy and the full notes useful to all students 
of that period),! the lives of four great Anglo- 
Saxon churchmen and scholars: Aldhelm of 
Malmsbury, Wilfrid of York, Bede of Jarrow, 
and Boniface of Devon, who are passed in re- 
view in four chapters of equal length (about 
one hundred pages each). The reader becomes 
acquainted, uniess he was so before, with the 

1 There are also two indexes, one ‘‘Persons and 
Places,’’ another ‘‘Subjects,’’ not complete (all 
antique authors are absent in a book on early medi- 
eval scholarship!) but not quite worthless. It is 
puzzling to find that Mahomet, whom one would 
expect to be a person—or, at least, a place name: 
Mahomet, Champaign County, Illinois—figures as 
a ‘‘Subject,’’ probably in the sense of ‘‘Person of 


specified, usually undesirable, bodily or mental 
tendencies.”’ 
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conditions and circumstances of life of each of 
those well-known figures. Valuable are some 
side glances, valuable, too, the numerous 
vignettes of contemporaries flourishing around 
the four capital portraits and the integration 
of those supernumeraries (some of them, e.g., 
Theodore of Tarsus, men of considerable size 
and central importance) into the lives of the 
heroes. This is one of the most attractive and 
instructive by-products of a book which makes 
good reading for undergraduates as an introduc- 
tion into the culture and world of thought of 
Anglo-Saxon England between 650 and 750. 

A crucial problem of historiographic econ- 
omy is represented by the discussion of the 
literary works of the four saints and scholars. 
Depending upon the reader’s individual taste, 
those sections may appear as either too short 
or too long—too short, because new independ- 
ent aspects could not have been developed; too 
long, because they interrupt the narrative 
which the author intends to offer. Here the his- 
toriographic method of surface description lays 
its snares for the author. The vital problems 
are by-passed, and the inner tension, or true 
vitality, of the period remains unnoticed. The 
author discusses, for example, a great number 
of those riddles which, on account of their 
“hidden truth,” fascinated people in those 
days and of which Aldhelm sent a neat hun- 
dred to “Acircius,” King Aelfred of Nor- 
thumberland. But in her surface rendering of 
this work, Miss Duckett disregards the only 
sentence of Aldhelm’s letter to Acircius which 
discloses what Aldhelm desired to attain to as 
poet and, probably, made him a poet. For 
Aldhelm, when discussing metrics in that let- 
ter, proudly claims to be the first German to 
treat this subject (“...constat neminem 
nostrae stirpis prosapia genitum et Germanicis 
cunabulis confotum in huiuscemodi negotio 
ante nostram mediocritatem tantopere desu- 
dasse priorumque argumenta ingeniorum iuxta 
metricae artis disciplinam litterarum textui 
tradidisse’”’). Aldhelm, in this connection, com- 
pares himself expressis verbis to Vergil (Georg. 
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iii. 11), who took a pride in having introduced 
pastoral poetry into Roman literature. In this 
sense Aldhelm feels that he is one who, prin- 
ceps ad Italos (or Saxones), has transferred a 
cultural treasure to his kinsmen. Apparently, 
Aldhelm considered this the live essence of his 
calling or ‘‘mission,” a fact which also changes 
the perspective of Aldhelm’s “Bible poetry” 
and discloses the life-center of the poet. But 
Miss Duckett does not evaluate this truly in- 
teresting trait. When she writes that “most of 
this dissertation is of importance only to the 
historian of metrics” (pp. 49 f.), she shows that 
she has missed the essential point; and when 
she adds: ‘In him we see, too, the pioneer 
among Latin poets of the Anglo-Saxon race” 
(p. 50), she proffers as a mere personal opinion 
what Aldhelm has maintained with the great- 
est vigor and pride. In a similar way the ex- 
ceedingly interesting controversy between 
Celtic and Roman churches, though men- 
tioned by the author, remains flat. She hardly 
scratches the surface and discloses little of 
the passions below it, neither the ‘““Cappado- 
cian-Coptic” substratum of the Celtic church 
in general nor, as Edmund Bishop (Liturgica 
historica, p. 172) once put it, the “ecclesiastical 
ostracism’ and “racial antipathy” with which 
the Anglo-Roman party discriminated against 
the Celts. 

Perspectives such as these do not require a 
stepping into greater detail. Professor Duckett 
offers detail in plenty. But the detail is not 
reduced to a common denominator or brought 
into focus, and the weak “Epilogue” com- 
pletely fails to bind the details together or 
to brace even the four leading characters by 
some idea. For it is not enough to say that all 
four were Anglo-Saxons and “looked upon 
women with respect.” There is a curious thing 
about historical “details.” The late Aby War- 
burg is credited with having coined the phrase 
“God dwells in the detail’? (Der liebe Gott 
wohnt im Detail). This does not refer to the 
painting of unrelated details but to the wav 
which is contained in every &. Wilhelm 
Levison, in his latest publication (England and 
the Continent in the 8th Century [Oxford, 1946]), 
which was published too late for use by Miss 
Duckett, has shown with mastery what ener- 


gies a detail may indeed harbor and how even 
a historical “atom,” when scientifically 
smashed by a scholar who knows, may flash 
unexpected energies right and left and make 
the reader quick to hear the crackling under 
the surface. Miss Duckett’s book has its quali- 
ties; but never does it break through to the 
layers beneath the surface, and therefore it 
does not “crackle.” 

Ernst H. Kanrorowicz 


University of California 


Storia della letteratura latina. By Errore 
BienoneE. Vol. I, Ist ed., 1942; 2d ed., 
revised, 1946; Vol. II, 1945. Florence: 
G. C. Sansoni. Pp. xii+599; 470. 


This indefatigable scholar, the list of whose 
publications during the last thirty years as 
enumerated on the flyleaf totals over eight 
thousand pages (not counting revised editions 
and articles in journals), is well known to in- 
ternational scholarship, particularly for his 
work on the earlier career of Aristotle and on 
Empedocles and Epicurus, but he has by no 
means neglected the field of Latin literature. 
The present volumes are two of a plan con- 
templating at least four altogether, though on 
the present scale one more will be required 
to complete the Republic (p. 597, n.), and they 
deal with the originality and development of 
the Roman spirit, as seen in the epic and 
drama, and with pre-Ciceronian prose and 
Lucilius, Lucretius, and Catullus. 

The work is not drily factual, like Teuffel, 
nor yet primarily a mixture of historical and 
bibliographic facts with critical judgments, 
like Schanz-Hosius; but, without discarding 
the most essential documentation, it presents 
in addition translations in prose or verse of 
many illustrative passages. These are often of 
considerable length; e.g., in the discussion of 
Lucretius—the author for whom Bignone 
evidently feels the greatest admiration—about 
48 out of 229 pages are devoted to verse trans- 
lations. It might be objected that quotations 
in the original Latin are infrequent and never 
extended, and at II, 49, the author recognizes 
the difficulty of adequately rendering in an- 
other language the imperatoria lingua Latina, 
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but in partial compensation may be mentioned 
more detailed stylistic studies of each impor- 
tant author than is customary in general his- 
tories of literature, suggestive, at times, of 
Norden’s Antike Kunstprosa. Literature, how- 
ever, for Bignone, is not a mere exposition of 
dull facts and duller scholarly theories about 
them, but an enthusiastic unveiling of the 
beauties of the original, with no accompanying 
sacrifices to any goddess of conciseness, but in 
an ecstatic, staccato style, rich in highly 
colored adjectives and sparse in verbs, and 
occasionally degenerating (e.g., I, 527; II, 55) 
into heavy, catalogue-like effects. 

Much in this large work, did space permit, 
might be singled out for commendation or par- 
ticular attention. I may here merely mention, 
in passing, Bignone’s account of the rural ele- 
ments in the Latin language, religion, and 
literature (I, 50 ff.); of the realistic and indi- 
vidualistic traits in Roman life, notably in that 
of its women as contrasted with Greek 
hetaerae (95 ff., 394 ff.); of Horace and Tacitus 
as two of the most concise writers in the 
world’s literature (147 f.); or his comparison 
of the legendary sieges of Troy and Veii (154); 
his analysis—in the style of Norden—of the 
style of the prose carmen (160); his characteri- 
zation of Livius Andronicus as a_scriba, 
Naevius as a vates, and Ennius as a poeta (278); 
his insistence on the Empedoclean Discordia 
as a motivation for Ennius’s account of the 
Punic Wars (317); and his remarks on the in- 
timacy of style of Latin epitaphs (404). Simi- 
larly, in the second volume may be noted his 
assertion of the improbability that Cato was 
ignorant of Greek until his old age (15); the 
description of Cato’s oracular style (19); his 
recognition that the confused arrangement in 
the De agricultura is probably due to Cato 
himself (29, n. 1), and that with Cato Roman 
history becomes really Roman (68); the judg- 
ment that Lucilius was primarily a man of ac- 
tion rather than of letters and should accord- 
ingly be judged on that basis (82), but that he 
was also the first really Latin poet of individu- 
alism (79); remarks upon the shortness of life 
of the writers of the age of Catullus—Caesar, 
Calvus, Lucretius, Sallust, Brutus, e¢ al.— 
(117). The best part of the volume, written 
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with the most obvious sympathy, is that which 
treats of Lucretius. From Cicero’s famous 
letter to Quintus, Bignone judges that the 
neoterics had unfavorably criticized the style 
of Lucretius, which Cicero and his brother 
praise and which Marcus contrasts with the 
unreadable Empedoclea of Sallust (162 ff.). 
Epicureanism he defends as being not ill 
adapted or contrary to the poetic spirit (203). 
The threefold division of the De rerum natura 
is emphasized (211)—Books i-ii dealing with 
matter and space, iii-iv with humanity, and 
v-vi with the cosmos—and speculations are 
made (318 ff.) concerning how the poem was 
to have ended. An appendix (427-48) on the 
allegorical treatment of Venus in Lucr. i. 1 ff. 
as representing that ataraxia which is found in 
each of Lucretius’s prologues, reviews other 
theories and is in a distinctly more technical 
style than is the rest of the work. In the dis- 
cussion of Catullus, in the last chapter of the 
first volume, there is much less of original 
criticism, and one feels at times that it is a little 
perfunctory, as are—not unnaturally—the 
treatments of certain of the lesser figures, like 
the minor historians of the Republic. 

Naturally, any reviewer would differ from 
Bignone at some points, but, on the whole his 
history is very fair-minded, and—if one may 
be allowed the oxymoron—rhapsodically 
sober. Some misprints occur: of Greek words 
(e.g., I, 389, 737), Latin words (II, 131), and 
proper names (e.g., “Hergog,” II, 388 n.; 
“Henridckson,” II, 447; ‘““Warwington,” 455; 
“Lucretiu’s,” 457; “Harward,” 460; “Pader- 
bom,” 464; ‘“Haveloch,” 464), the last-men- 
tioned mostly in the twenty-two-page Bibli- 
ography). The quality of paper used, bad 
enough in the first edition, further deteriorates 
in the second. 

The whole work, like some others of modern 
Italian classical philologists, seems intended 
for general readers who, though evidently ex- 
pected not to be in a hurry, do not wish to be 
impeded by lengthy footnotes—the compara- 
tively few which do appear are largely biblio- 
graphic—or by long passages in the original 
Latin. Its skeleton often seems to derive from 
Schanz-Hosius, but the author has clothed 
their conciseness with a considerable amount 
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of cisalpine adipose. It is to be hoped that the 
third volume, upon which Bignone was en- 
gaged in 1946 (II, xii), may soon see the light, 
so that leisurely readers may browse happily 
and profitably among its accounts of Caesar 
and Cicero. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Harvard University 


Hellenistic Greek Texts. By ALLEN WIKGREN, 
in collaboration with ERNEST CADMAN CoL- 
WELL and RatpH Marcus. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xxvi+ 
275. $3.50. 

This book is designed as an introduction to 
religious literature composed in Greek, or 
translated into Greek, during the Hellenistic 
period, which is defined in the Introduction as 
“between Alexander the Great and Constan- 
tine.” 

The great merit of this anthology is its mak- 
ing accessible numerous selections from au- 
thors who, at least in Greek, are missing from 
so many libraries. For example, it is hardly 
feasible to equip a class with copies of the 
Septuagint; yet it is desirable for students to 
have a taste of it. This is amply provided for 
in the first two chapters of the present volume 
with fifty-four pages of selections from histori- 
cal books, prophets, Wisdom Literature, and 
apocrypha, including also the Letter of Aristeas. 
The third chapter contains twenty-five pages 
of New Testament selections. Even less might 
have been justified, since the New Testament 
is the most available of all Greek writings. To 
Philo and Josephus is devoted a brief chapter 
each, followed by thirty-six pages of patristic 
literature. However, this covers only about the 
first fifth of the patristic period and only the 
more accessible fathers, i.e., passages from 
each of the following: one letter of Ignatius, 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Didache, First 
Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, Justin’s 
Apology, and one apocryphon, the Acts of Paul. 
One could wish for a sampling of Irenaeus, 
Eusebius, Chrysostom, the Cappadocians, 
John of Damascus, and the Orthodox liturgy. 
Of course some of this is post-Constantinian 
but would be as appropriate as the inclusion 
of the pre-Alexandrine Xenophon (while omit- 


ting Aristotle). Ten pages are devoted to 
papyri and inscriptions and, finally, about 
sixty pages to pagan literature, such as Theo- 
phrastus, Cleanthes, Epictetus, Pythagoras, 
Strabo, Arrian (Epictetus), Plutarch, ete. 

Of course, there is endless opportunity for 
quibbling over selections. No anthology can 
fully satisfy anyone; but where is there any- 
thing as good as this volume? Where is there 
anything at all, except in separate and unre- 
lated volumes and pamphlets? Anyone who 
has hunted for reading selections with which 
to introduce students to postclassical Greek 
will certainly welcome this collection. 

The order of selections is partly chronologi- 
cal, partly theological, and partly traditional. 
No doubt this combination of principles makes 
the individual selections easier to locate, in the 
absence of an index, than they would be if ar- 
ranged chronologically or graded according to 
difficulty. In some instances none of these 
principles is followed, as when Ignatius pre- 
cedes First Clement. The instructors of college 
and seminary classes will no doubt enjoy 
choosing their own sequences anyhow. 

There are no notes on individual words and 
statements in the texts, but brief introductions 
are prefixed to each chapter and to some indi- 
vidual selections. 

After the Table of Contents the volume has 
a good, though not exhaustive, bibliography on 
Hellenistic culture and religion and on the 
Greek of the period. Two handbooks of classi- 
cal Greek grammar are included, but nothing 
on post-Koine. If a language is being studied 
historically, and not from a purely practical 
standpoint, what followed may be just as im- 
portant as what preceded. 

The observation that the Septuagint shows 
“evidences of an inner Jewish motivation”’ re- 
minds one that the standard English transla- 
tions of the Old Testament show equally strong 
evidences of an inner Christian motivation. 
Nevertheless, there are passage in both where 
the translators forgot to be either Jews or 
Christians and were simply translators. In 
fact, the Christians made such effective use of 
certain unguarded Septuagint passages that 
the Jews finally gave it up and let the Chris- 
tians have it. 
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As admitted in the closing sentence of the 
section on the language, generalizations in the 
field are extremely dangerous. One of the most 


dangerous in this introduction is the statement _ 


that the vernacular was “limited.” This is a 
popular impression, but almost certainly fal- 
lacious. Edward Sapir was on safer ground 
when he remarked, ‘All languages are func- 
tionally equivalent.”’ 

The statement at the top of page xxiii 
should be qualified to admit that in the inflec- 
tion of second declension masculines nomina- 
tive, genitive, and accusative forms are still 
employed in both singular and plural. Also, the 
modern Greek still says “I have loosed” with 
one word, viz., €dvoa, his language being con- 
siderably less analytic than English, though, of 
course, more so than ancient Greek. Can it be 
that classicists have a suspicion that synthetic 
languages are superior? If so, they should take 
up the study of Eskimo, or one of a number of 
other so-called “primitive” languages that are 
far more synthetic than the most ancient 
Greek known. 

The college or seminary student who reads 
this introduction may get the false impression 
that the historical use of the present tense and 
the present meaning of the perfect began with 
the Koine. It should also be remembered that 
the increasing use of pronouns and prepositions 
is not so much a vernacular matter as a part 
of the general drift of the whole Indo-European 
family of languages. 

In using Rahlfs’ text of the LXX the au- 
thors are to be commended for not following 
his annoying practice of leaving the accents off 
proper names, though they have continued his 
practice of thus indicating other Hebrew 
words. 

The printing is from a photographic repro- 
duction of typewritten sheets. Someone is to 
be praised for the skill and drudgery that was 
necessary to do such beautiful and accurate 
typing. It seems worthy of a somewhat better 
quality of paper than that used in this first 
printing. 

Almost any instructor who deigns to recog- 
nize educational values in postclassical Greek 


will want to try this book. 
J. MERLE RIFE 
Muskingum College 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 3. Edited for 
the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, Washington, D.C., of Harvard 
University, by Rosert P. Buaxe, WIL- 
HELM KOEHLER, and Paut J. Sacus. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. 
Pp. vi+224+ 258 figs. $7.50. 


Number 3 of the Dumbarton Oaks Papers is 
the first volume in the series to contain 
solely the work of scholars in residence at the 
Research Library and Collection in Washing- 
ton. The four articles prepared in 1942-43 by 
three Junior Fellows fully live up to the ex- 
pectations of all who look to Dumbarton Oaks 
to take the lead in the study of the medieval 
and Byzantine humanities. 

First place in the handsomely bound and 
printed volume is given to Ernst Kitzinger’s 
treatment of ‘The Horse and Lion Tapestry,”’ 
with which the project of giving full publica- 
tion to the objects in the collection is carried 
on. The object described is an incomplete 
polychrome wool textile whose field and broad 
ornamental frame are completely identical in 
material and technique. Since the tapestry in 
composition might be either Mediterranean or 
Persian in background, the author sets out to 
determine the distant models and immediate 
prototypes of its many iconographical motifs. 
The border, of which only the right-hand sec- 
tion with animals and left-handed hunters in 
roundels remains, is confidently held to be 
Coptic work; the field contains repeat elements 
“all in the ordinary line of Coptic ornamental 
design.’”’ Featured among the latter, however, 
are half-length addorsed animal protomes in 
staggered horizontal rows composed alternate- 
ly of horses and of lions. This distinctive 
motif is more difficult to isolate, and, in deal- 
ing with it, Kitzinger draws the illuminating 
distinction between animal busts of Persian 
tradition and half-length animals of Hellenized 
tradition. A very valuable list of animal and 
bird capitals of both types from early Christian 
churches in all parts of the Mediterranean 
world is appended, with bibliographical refer- 
ences and numerous illustrations. No mention 
is made of the half-length animals on fifth— 
sixth-century architectural niches of Ahnas 
(illustrated in Kitzinger’s “Notes on Ear- 
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ly Coptic Sculpture’ Archaeologia, Vol. 
LXXXVII [1937], Pls. LXVIII, LXX), no 
doubt because they are not strictly addorsed, 
although the separation may be thought to be 
greater than that of the capitals only in de- 
gree. Everything points to a sixth-century 
date and to a Coptic provenance for the tapes- 
try as a whole, although the strange manner in 
which the weaver has drawn the lions of the 
border with heads almost in profile but with 
faces full-front is best matched on an Antioch 
mosaic (Antioch, Vol. III [1941], Pl. 76). To 
state that a consideration of this one small de- 
tail is the only omission discovered in Kitzing- 
er’s iconographical treatment is to give some 
indication of the thoroughness with which the 
ground is covered in this all-important study 
of Coptic and Sassanian design. 

Milton V. Anastos in the short second paper 
establishes in very positive fashion the 
Alexandrian origin of the Christian Topography 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes and demonstrates 
that Cosmas studied under Patricius (Mar 
Aba) not in Constantinople but in Alexandria. 
The proof thus supplied that the Antiochene 
scriptural concept of a flat earth was advanced 
in the stronghold of Hellenistic materialism 
substantiates the evidence from the visual arts 
of a strong spread of Syrian ideas to Egypt 
in the sixth century. 

“A Survey of the Early Christian Town of 
Stobi,”’ by Ernst Kitzinger, reveals the fruitful 
nature of that approach to medieval studies 
proposed by Wilhelm Koehler when he wrote 
in the Bulletin of the Fogg Museum of Art (IX, 
No. 4 [March, 1941], 83): “It is suggested that 
Dumbarton Oaks undertake a Census of the 
monumental material based upon all available 
publications ... this information should be 
kept at the disposal of scholars under the name 
of Research Archives.’ Kitzinger’s orderly 
guide to Stobi literature, a good part of which 
is in Serbian, is the first treatment in English, 
apart from one brief notice, of the “only place 
in the Balkans proper which has yielded more 
than isolated and incoherent remnants both of 
Roman and Early Christian times,” to quote 
the author. As a result of a conscientious effort, 
Stobi, “where a Roman road connecting the 
Via Egnatia is supposed to have crossed the 


road north from Salonika,” has been put on the 
archeological map. In the future, this well- 
illustrated paper will be turned to with grati- 
tude not only by all those who are interested 
in Stobi with its episcopal church, palace, so- 
called “Synagogue” complex, city wall, gate, 
and streets but also by those seeking ‘“‘a clue 
to tie origins and the earliest history of the 
art of Byzantium, of which Constantinople 
itself can tell us so little.” 

The last paper, “Monte Cassino, Byzan- 
tium, and the West in the Earlier Middle 
Ages,” by Herbert Bloch, differs from Kitzing- 
er’s “Stobi” in immediate aim and in method. 
It essays the task of viewing the relations be- 
tween Byzantium and Monte Cassino “in 
their whole sweep” by employing a method 
calling for a removal of ‘the traditional barri- 
ers which separate the various disciplines of 
history, philology, and history of art.” This is 
the method presently being followed at Dum- 
barton Oaks; consequently, forthcoming num- 
bers of the Papers may be looked forward to 
with as much expectation as was the present 
excellent number. 

ANDREW S. Keck 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 


The Latin Subjunctive. By 8. A. Hanprorp. 
London: Methuen, 1947. Pp. 184. 10s. 6d. 
There are few things in any of the IE lan- 

guages so fascinating as the subjunctive mood 

in Latin. Nearly a quarter of a century ago 

Handford and I met briefly (in the Great 

Western), without discovering this common 

interest; two years later I had a correspondent 

(in Georgia) whose monomania was the Latin 

subjunctive; I used to get two or three letters 

about it from him by the same mail. Professor 

Handford, no monomaniac, has bestowed af- 

fection upon the subjunctive; but I cannot 

altogether make out how far his abundant 
quotations came from his own reading and 
how far from collections assembled in the 
larger grammars and treatises. The book 
covers the usage of the mood from Plautus to 

Tacitus, and I judge he is thoroughly familiar 

with that span of Latin authors and has seen 

nearly all his examples in their contexts. Taci- 
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tus is a good point at which to stop, for some de- 
gree of confusion is already setting in by then. 

Handford’s book is a painstaking and accu- 
rate survey, with a complete statement of the 
facts of usage and some, though not very full, 
discussion of the development of the usage. 
This seems to have been what he intended. It 
is, however, disappointing to a comparativist, 
who would have welcomed more consideration, 
if not of “origins,” at least of the history of 
constructions in which the subjunctive ap- 
pears in classical Latin in a way that often de- 
parts considerably from the practice in other 
IE languages. This, in fact, is where the inter- 
est of the Latin subjunctive mainly lies; with- 
out it, there is a good deal of dull reading in the 
book, which represents a type of scholarship 
that became nearly extinct after 1914. If, how- 
ever, classical scholars in England are again 
becoming concerned as much with the lan- 
guage as with the subject matter of ancient 
authors, that is welcome news. 

But it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that Professor Handford would be out of his 
depth in historical and comparative problems. 
Thus he accepts the qur of Lindsay’s text of 
Plautus without a qualm. Lindsay printed qur 
even where the manuscripts have quor (e.g., 
As. 47 [Handford, p. 67]). He seems to have 
been misled by CIL, I?, 2189 (cf. TLL, IV, 
1438.83). But that inscription is known only 
from Cod. Vat. 5248, and its qur is no more 
evidence for “OL. qur” than the qur of other 
manuscripts, or their guwm for cum. Qur is just 
as barbarous, and for once Lindsay nodded. 

Again, Handford writes as if he did not 
know that classical Sanskrit has no subjunc- 
tive mood (except survivals of the first person, 
used as imperative) or that its optative, strict- 
ly so called, is limited to the present tense, 
with remnants of the subjunctive (Whitney, 
§ 5383; Macdonell, Skt. Gram. and Ved. Gram., 
§ 122). Again and again he speaks of subjunc- 
tive and optative in Skt. without making any 
distinctions between the earlier and the later 
language. Tnen one must deprecate the ap- 
peals to metrical convenience (e.g., p. 93); I, 
too, have tried my hand (ef. p. 46, n. 1) at 
writing Latin verses. I am sure Handford has 
a better hand, but Horace and Vergil did not 
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write “Babu” Latin. It is a poor joke to sup- 
pose they preferred a certain tense or mood 
because they could not manage the Latin lan- 
guage in verse in better style than a modern 
Latinist. On the other hand, we have—praise 
be—hardly any appeal to ‘“‘Greek influence,”’ 
which, in syntax, is just about as feeble. Hand- 
ford is right in rejecting Kroll’s pernicious doc- 
trines—no better than Sonnenschein’s—on the 
unity of the Latin subjunctive. I wonder 
whether he knows Hale and Buck’s Latin 
Grammar? Its treatment of the subjunctive 
would have supplied him with some excellent 
classification—and terminology, too. Similar- 
ly, Brugmann’s second edition (not mentioned 
in the Bibliography) marks an advance here 
and there, in its account of the use of verbal 
forms, over Delbriick in the first edition. I 
thought everybody knew that. Buck’s Com- 
parative Grammar is cited from the first edi- 
tion, too, which contained not a few slips. The 
admirable monograph of Brunner (Tiibingen, 
1936), Entwicklung der Funktionen der lat. 
Konjunktion “dum,” would have helped him 
across a few thorny places. 

Mood is subjective as contrasted with the 
more objective tense or aspect. Formally they 
are on the same plane, for tenses in the moods 
are secondary and usually analogical in the 
derived languages. So, also, developments in 
modal usage are largely subjective: in the 
optative we have both “wish” and “natural 
likelihood,” for the wish is father to the 
thought; in the subjunctive both “will” and 
anticipation (jussive, volitive, prospective), 
as well as “ideal certainty,” for necessity is the 
mother of invention. The ramifications are 
endless, sometimes tantalizingly obscure, al- 
ways fascinating. I must not begin to go into 
details or into detailed criticism of Handford’s 
book. That would take another book of at 
least the same size. There are many points 
of detail in which I should not agree altogether, 
some few in which I should totally disagree, 
but no positive blunders that I can find. I 
content myself, therefore, with an expression of 
gratitude for this useful work of reference— 
useful to student and teacher alike. 


JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 
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Early Christian Epitaphs from Athens. By 
Joun S. CREAGHAN and A. E. RAUBITSCHEK. 
Woodstock, Md.: Theological Studies, 1947. 
Pp. 54+10 Pls. $2.50. 


Maximum contrast is exhibited between our 
detailed knowledge of the pagan monuments 
of classical Athens and our nearly complete 
ignorance of the Christian monuments of late- 
antique Athens. This publication of Early 
Christian Epitaphs from Athens, by John 8. 
Creaghan, §8.J., and A. E. Raubitschek, of 
Princeton, is a needed contribution to the dis- 
solution of that regrettable ignorance. It gath- 
ers together and reproduces with scholarly 
commentary the available Christian inscrip- 
tions of the epitaph variety from Athens, of 
pre-Byzantine times. For the most part these 
monuments date from the fifth century, a 
crucial transitional period in cultural and ec- 
clesiastical history. Twenty-three of them 
have been published before. These are sub- 
jected to skilful reinterpretation. Thirty-four 
additional epitaphs, recently uncovered by the 
Agora excavation of the American School in 
Athens, are here published for the first time. 
All these inscriptions are reproduced by collo- 
type from squeezes or photographs that con- 
vey excellently the qualities of the originals. 

Ten substantial and well-digested introduc- 
tory sections provide ample information and 
perspective for the interpretation and evalua- 
tion of the inscriptions. These treat of such 
matters as bibliography, classification, for- 
mulas, decorative motifs, spellings, guide lines, 
shape of monuments, etc. Actually, these sec- 
tions have character as epilegomena quite as 
much as prolegomena. They summarize as well 
as introduce the data provided by the in- 
scriptions. 

Specialists other than epigraphists will find 
valuable matter for consideration in the epi- 
taphs themselves and in the summarizing sec- 
tions of this volume. Church historians should 
not miss the phases of religious experience and 
ecclesiastical organization here recorded. Un- 
less they are exceptionally well informed, they 
will be surprised at the prominence of the 
avayvworns and the epiodevrns in Athenian 
churches at this time. Similarly, students of 
art history will be surprised and delighted to 
meet among Athenian Christians one individu- 


al characterized as réxvns KevTnTis Kadds 
gpevnoas and another who was a ovpiKaptos. 
The latter, interestingly, was a slave of a very 
illustrious proconsul. Yet another Athenian 
Christian was memorialized as a maker of 
mivaxes. Cultivation of the arts was variously 
represented among the Christians of Athens in 
the period between Constantine and Justinian. 

The major defect of this volume from a 
scholarly point of view is that it claims too 
much for Christianity and the Christians. Its 
pro-Christian bias is evident in the tendency 
to assert Christian monopoly over certain for- 
mulas, together with the concepts or types of 
experience that they describe; whereas extant 
evidence does not support the validity of this 
exclusive claim. Husband-and-wife epitaphs, 
with the two names connected by kai, provide 
a case in point. Our authors specify this as one 
of the five major indexes that prove an epitaph 
to be Christian (p. 138). Say they: “Some of 
these monuments... are dedicated to the 
memory of husband and wife, whose names are 
connected by xai. This close association of 
married couples, even in death, seems to be 
distinctly Christian” (pp. 6f.). Yet they give 
no demonstration, positive or negative, of this 
blanket assertion. Husband-and-wife burials 
were common practice among pagans and 
among Jews, in late antiquity, as well as 
among Christians. Husband-and-wife epitaphs 
with xai are extant in which there is no indica- 
tion that the deceased were Christians. At 
least one neutral husband-and-wife inscription, 
with no Christian identification, is published in 
this very volume (No. XXIII). A considerable 
block of consolation epitaphs in Greek specify 
the togetherness of husband and wife in burial 
as an alleviation of death. In view of these 
facts, critical students will challenge the 
audacious claim of this volume that a husband- 
and-wife epitaph with xai is a demonstration 
of Christian burial. 

For the most part the printed transcriptions 
of the epitaphs here published have been ac- 
complished with praiseworthy accuracy. In 
view of the varieties of problems involved, this 
was a difficult and complicated matter to 
manage. With emphasis on the fine quality of 
the general accompiishment, we note two 
typographical corrections that should have 
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been made in the interest of exactitude. To 
give space-and-line relationships correctly, 
Inser. XIX 6 should have been printed at the 
top of page 34, opposite line 10, instead of at 
the bottom of page 33 as at present. Through- 
out the printed record no differentiation is 
shown between Greek crosses and Latin 
crosses. They are all given the Western render- 
ing. The collotype plates show that a good 
majority of them were Greek. The difference 
should have been rendered in type. 

In general, this volume reproduces very 
well indeed the fascinating source materials 
with which it is concerned. Since the epitaphs 
themselves are almost the only original docu- 
ments we possess concerning Christian life in 
Athens of the late-antique period, they deserve 
careful and detailed attention. 


Haroitp R. WILLOUGHBY 
University of Chicago 


Das altrémische eponyme Amt. By KrisTER 
HAneuy. (“Acta instituti Romani regni 
Sueciae,” Series in 8°, Vol. II.) Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946. Pp. 226. 


This is a serious attempt at a reconstruction 
of the history of the executive branch in the 
early Roman constitution through a critical 
examination of the sources bearing on the 
fasti down to the great reform of 367 B.c. 
Starting with the perfectly sound thesis that 
the traditional Roman version of their own 
history prior to 367 B.c. is a reconstruction 
based upon very inadequate materials, Hanell 
points out what most modern writers ignore, 
namely, that this criticism applies not only to 
particular incidents but also to the whole inter- 
pretation of the constitutional development of 
the early period. Hence a critical examination 
of this interpretation is required, and that in- 
volves a re-examination of the fasti consulares, 
which are basic for the reconstruction of early 
Roman history. Here he emphasizes the fact 
that the fasti themselves show obvious traces 
of emendation and that this emendation was 
the work of the pontiffs, who were members of 
the nobilitas which governed Rome after 
367 B.c. Any reconstruction, therefore, in the 
preliterary period would naturally be in ac- 
cordance with the views of the nobility, who 


would tend to seek the sanction of antiquity 
for the institution upon which their position 
depended, i.e., the dual consulship, and would 
interpret past constitutional developments 
from this point of view. 

Hanell accepts Nilsson’s view that the his- 
toric Roman calendar was a combination of a 
Greek lunar-solar cyclic calendar with one pre- 
viously in use and that its adoption coincided 
with the dedication of the Capitoline temple 
and the founding of the ludi Romani. But the 
use of an eponymous official was a feature of 
the Greek calendar which was taken over into 
the Roman calendar from this time on. Here 
he points out, quite correctly, that an epony- 
mous Official is not necessarily the highest po- 
litical official in his state and that the introduc- 
tion of a system of dating by eponymous offi- 
cials does not necessarily involve the creation 
of a new political office or a political revolu- 
tion. On the contrary, it would be more natural 
to select an already existing office for the 
eponymity. Hence the beginning of the epony- 
mous list in the fastt may have no connection 
with a constitutional reform, as was later be- 
lieved. This does not, however, affect the gen- 
eral accuracy of the fasti as a chronological 
document. 

Examining the fasti for the period from the 
late fifth century to 452 B.c., Hanell points out 
that the list of dual eponyms shows obvious 
signs of interpolation and that the interpreta- 
tion of these officials as pairs of patrician con- 
suls is very suspect. On the basis of the refer- 
ences to a praetor in the Twelve Tables; the 
lex vetusta of Livy vii. 3. 5; the tradition of the 
dedication of the Capitoline temple by Hora- 
tius alone; the single eponym of the Forum 
inscription; and the case of the foedus Cassi- 
anum, he argues for a single eponymous official 
during the period in question whose title was, 
not dictator as Beloch claimed, but praetor 
maximus—in Greek orparnyos traros. The 
traditional dual list, he believes, is due to the 
interpolation of additional names for the glori- 
fication of noble families under the theory that 
the dual consulate from 367 was a restoration 
of a primitive patrician consulship. 

As for the praetor maximus, whose title im- 
plies at least two other praetors of lower rank, 
Hanell regards him as the chief military offi- 
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cial, who, certainly before the introduction of 
an eponymous calendar year, took over the 
military duties of the kingship as a stage in the 
gradual decline of the latter office. This would 
fit the tradition which attributed both the 
Capitoline temple and the calendar to a Tar- 
quin, as well as other traditions pointing to the 
exercise of priestly authority by a Tarquin 
after 509 B.c. and the absence of any cultural 
break until well after that date. A change did, 
however, occur in the character of the epony- 
mous office ca. 451-444 B.c. which reflects a 
constitutional reform of major significance (cf. 
the censorship, centuriate organization, etc.). 
From this date to 367 B.c. the eponymous list 
is that of the chief magistrates, who are now 
all of equal rank. Their correct title is consules, 
not tribunt militum consulari potestate. 

Whether one accepts or rejects Hanell’s re- 
construction—and he is perfectly aware of the 
hypothetical character of many of his conclu- 
sions—one must admit that he has succeeded 
in showing that the canonical interpretation of 
early Roman constitutional history cannot be 
accepted as fundamentally sound. 


A. E. R. Boak 
University of Michigan 


A Political and Cultural History of the Ancient 
World, Vol. I: The Orient and Greece to the 
Partition of the Empire of Alexander the 
Great. By C. E. Van Sickie. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. xvii+630. 
$4.50. 


The publishers of textbooks have apparent- 
ly decided that with the end of the war we 
deserve a new deal all around in texts. Book 
agents have been abroad in the land, breathing 
soft encouragement into the ears of would-be 
authors, and the postwar models have begun 
to appear. Among the first in ancient history 
is the present volume, by the lecturer in an- 
cient history at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
A subsequent volume will deal with Rome and 
presumably the Hellenistic world, though this 
era is being unreasonably slighted nowadays. 

Professor Van Sickle has divided his space 
as follows: introductory essay on the sources 
(18 pp.), early man (15 pp.), ancient Orient to 
Alexander (123 pp.), the Greek world (344 


pp.). Within the Greek world we have Aegean 
civilization (27 pp.), the Greek “Middle Age” 
(19 pp.), the “Renaissance” to 500 B.c. (106 
pp.), the Persian Wars (41 pp.), the Periclean 
age (94 pp.), the Peloponnesian War (46 pp.), 
the fourth century (91 pp.), and Alexander 
(20 pp.). 

The sections on political and economic de- 
velopments are the most successful. The title 
of the volume indicates the emphasis, for po- 
litical history dictates the division into peri- 
ods, comes first in most sections, and is also 
very thoroughly treated. Even in such difficult 
periods as the third millennium B.c. in Meso- 
potamia, an attempt has been made to provide 
a consecutive account of political happenings. 
Among the discussions of economic conditions 
the section on Hammurabi’s Babylon and the 
incisive account of the Greek economic revival 
and colonization (chap. xii) stand out. Another 
excellent analysis occurs in the description of 
the Athenian political organization in the Peri- 
clean age (chap. xxi). Cultural history comes 
off less well, for it is chopped ruthlessly to fit 
into the political framework; the development 
of Greek philosophy, for instance, is given 
down through Heracleitus in chapter xvi and 
after a long break resumes with Parmenides in 
chapter xix. Such a subject cannot be ade- 
quately presented when so divided. 

One gains the impression from this book 
that Professor Van Sickle is more interested in 
fact than in concept. The facts are generally 
accurate and up to date; they are adequate, 
often detailed; and they are clearly organized. 
But I for one miss a treatment of such things 
as the significance of oriental or Greek history 
in later civilization. On the crucial question 
why the Greeks were what they were we are 
informed (p. 161) that ‘most of the salient 
features of the Greek temperament were in- 
digenous and owed their existence to the na- 
ture of the country.” Later (p. 185) appears 
the following explanation: 


Perhaps the strongest influence exerted by 
this hard age [the Greek Middle Age] upon the 
subsequent history of the Greeks was that which 
it had upon the national temperament. For 
several centuries poverty and strife ruthlessly 
eliminated unfit individuals, leaving only the 
strongest members of each generation to propa- 
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gate the succeeding one. Ultimately, it produced 
a hardy race, endowed with strong bodies, clear 
heads, abundant energy, and indomitable resolu- 
tion. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated with 
clear maps and well-chosen pictures. The 
Bibliography (pp. 601-11) is wisely restricted 
to works in English and is well selected; the 
Index (pp. 612-30) is satisfactory. The diffi- 
culties of present-day bookmaking show up in 
the rather pedestrian treatment of the illus- 
trations and a few typographical errors, but 
such things are unavoidable. An Introduction 
is contributed by Professor T. A. Brady, who 
is general editor together with William Scott 
Ferguson. 


Cuester G. Starr, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


The Forms of Latin. By Rotanp G. Kent. 
Baltimore: Waverly Press, 1946. Pp. 138. 
$4.00. 


In 1946, Classical Philology (XLI, 84-90) 
published an article on Latin noun inflection, a 
light to lighten the Gentiles. (In passing, note 
that the author already knew Latin, had even 
learned it from books written “largely in er- 
ror’; hence it was no answer to CP, XX XIX 
[1944], 200.) Now, unfortunately for Professor 
Kent, he wrote his book before he had had the 
opportunity to read and benefit from Mr. 
Hall’s article; therefore, “linguists” must con- 
demn it as pre-scientific in its benighted classi- 
fication of noun-inflections and, by inference, 
also of verb inflections. For it is a descriptive, 
as well as a historical, morphology. Here is a 
nice dilemma for Mr. Kent: either to prefer my 
praises or to incur Mr. Hall’s blame. The only 
way to rive him from the horns, then, is for me 
to temper my praises with blame. 

The Forms of Latin is very precise and cor- 
rect, and all but unreadable. A beginner will be 
bewildered, and a scholar not enlightened by 
a statement such as (p. 21) ““Nom.-Acc.-Voe. 
pl. N.: -@ (-di in some pronouns) to -o- stems; 
-i to -i- stems: -i to -u- stems, -a to consonantal 
stems,” which is typical, in which “to” is not 
English, and in which the erratic punctuation 
(; and : and, all with the same value and, else- 
where, : with another as well) adds to the con- 
fusion. 
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Morphology without syntax is salt without 
savor. On the same page (21), as a “typical 
function” of the genitive, is offered the boot- 
less, stale, flat, and unprofitable definition, 
“the form denoting dependence on another 
noun”—this is to give a stone to him who asks 
for bread. There is nothing about compounds, 
in which Latin is far from poor. Roots appear 
(e.g., pp. 106-8) in Hirt’s formulation, which 
the revival of the views of De Saussure, under 
the guise of the “laryngeal hypothesis,” has 
put out of court. The plain fact is that it was 
the duty of any competent referee to recom- 
mend a thoroughgoing revision before publica- 
tion, not in the direction of palaver about struc- 
tural analysis, “discontinuous morphomes”’ 
(udpdwua, not *yopdnua), or “immediate 
constituents,” judged by which, as by the 
canons of “neolinguistics,” the work would be 
hopelessly out of date, but in order to remove 
idle ad hoc explanations (e.g., p. 14 “uolgus N., 
by influence of Gk. 1700s,” than which a con- 
fession of ignorance would be better) or of the 
constant appeal to metrical convenience (e.g., 
pp. 41, 50, 119, 125), as if Latin poets wrote 
Latin verse on the same principles as an Eng- 
lish schoolboy. The Faliscan inscription, 7D, 
312, is cited (p. 54) under the obfuscate refer- 
ence NSc 1887. 273: Why? Originality is ‘very 
limited” (p. 3)—limited, for the most part, 
indeed, to things that are matters of opinion 
rather than of fact (e.g, p. 29, gen. sg. -7; 
p. 73, quirquir, where I prefer Norden’s ac- 
count; p. 74, alis, Cornelis, where the dialect 
evidence is against Kent’s view; p. 88, Sturte- 
vant’s “explanation” of a, @, were better for- 
gotten; p. 127, does -r replace ‘‘the final con- 
sonant which is the personal ending of the 
active” in Umb. ferar? The subj. 3 pl..ends in 
-ns, Umb. also -s, but in what sense are we to 
understand that -r replaces -s?). It is as futile, 
however, to argue about opinion as about 
taste. But the matter of tinguo, tingo (p. 111) is 
a matter of fact (see Sommer, p. 188). Mis- 
prints are not very frequent (p. 100, fiere for 
fieri; p. 105, #ryeyxov for HveyKov; p. 121, 2d plu. 
active ending -e, Skt. vidd, has dropped out— 
these I mention in passing); references to dis- 
sertations by Kent’s pupils or former pupils 
are too frequent. But it would be unkind to 
continue like this, as I see, from my marked 
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copy, that I could. Kent’s Forms, like the 
Sounds, contains orthodox doctrine, succinctly 
stated, on everything that falls within its scope 
(except compounding, cf. the famous Outline, 
p. 61). It will be a useful reference book for 
those who know enough to use it wisely. 


JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


Aegyptus: Rivista italiana di egittologia e di 
papirologia, Vol. XXV (1945). Milano: Soc. 
editrice “Vita e Pensiero,”’ 1946. Pp. 148. 
The amicitia papyrologorum, forged by the 

masters and loyally maintained by their pu- 

pils and successors, has long been famous. Few 
disciplines have known as much real cordiality 
and friendship among their widely scattered 
disciples, and the well-attended series of five 
international congresses made it possible for 
papyrologists to come to know one another 
personally. Surviving the passions and destruc- 
tion of war, this sentiment already gives rise to 
talk of another meeting, almost before we have 
taken stock of the changes which occurred dur- 
ing these terrible six years. The loss of Wilcken 
is one which will never be made good, but 

Schubart lives, and it is reported that the 

Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung will resume pub- 

lication. Grievous is the loss, in France, of 

Collomp, Collart, and Germaine Rouillard, 

but Jouguet is as active as ever. The loss of 

Crum is irreparable; but Hunt and Bell still 

guide us, and, in Austria, Wenger, in retire- 

ment, remains the great successor of Mitteis in 
our legal studies. In America, with the mag- 
nificent staff of the University of Michigan in 
the lead, our losses have hardly included even 
the loss of time. But Italy has done equally 
well under much more difficult circumstances. 

In this mood of stocktaking and resumption 
of contacts, the arrival of the first postwar is- 
sue of Aegyptus is doubly welcome. It comes as 

a sign of normalcy, as a harbinger of the new 

spring season of our studies. Throughout the 

years, Aristide Calderini has continued to 
maintain the journal as an indispensable aid 
and vehicle of our studies. Its hospitable pages 
have continued to welcome contributions from 
every quarter and in any readily understood 
language, while the systematic studies of his 
own school at Milan have worked away to 


bring system and order into the field of papyro- 
logical concerns. It has furnished not only a full 
bibliography of papyrological publications but 
a catalogue of all published papyri, the serial 
numbers of which now reach 6,257. It was one 
of the very few European journals to publish 
on schedule through the war and, in spite of 
the destruction in Milan at the end, survived 
in reasonable condition, neither the institute 
nor the printed stocks being destroyed. 

The substance of this twenty-fifth volume 
is worthy of its tradition. Angelo Segré con- 
tributes a note on metrology, and a long study 
of that important and much-vexed question, 
the nature of Greco-Roman law following the 
Antonine Constitution. Cesarina Pacchi writes 
interestingly on the activities of Ippolito 
Rosellini as Librarian at Pisa, and Silvio Fur- 
lani examines the relations between Hittites 
and Egyptians between 1500 and 1200 B.c. ac- 
cording to the conception of a balance of 
power. But greatest interest inevitably at- 
taches to the five reports on papyrology during 
the war, by Bell, Boak, Hombert-Préaux, Van 
Groningen, and Olsson, which give both bibli- 
ography and personnel. More recently, Hom- 
bert and Préaux, in their own Chronique 
d’Egypte, have gone a little further, but the 
picture is not yet complete. It is to be hoped 
that Calderini will proceed to finish the survey, 
especially including Egypt and the countries 
of eastern Europe, which are also valued mem- 
bers of the family of papyrological investiga- 
tors. 


C. Braprorp WELLES 
Yale University 


Les grands mythes de Rome. By Jean Husavx. 
(“Mythes et religions.”) Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1945. Pp. viii+ 
156. 


The title of this excellent booklet is some- 
what misleading: genuine myths, like those of 
the Greeks and Polynesians, Rome never had. 
What she did have was a long series of prophe- 
cies—all of learned and oriental origin—touch- 
ing her own destiny. The fear of the ultimate 
finiteness of both city and empire never left 
the Roman mind, and the very expression 
Urbs aeterna is a sort of optimist reaction or 
protest against the prevailing feeling of alarm. 
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The present study, which pursues this tradi- 
tion ab urbe condita to the days of Augustine, 
is an outgrowth and an elaboration of a master- 
ly article by our common teacher, the unfor- 
gettable Salomon Reinach (Cultes, mythes et 
religions, III, 302 ff.). 

The charm of the booklet is enhanced by the 
author’s observations in the domain of the 
philosophy of history. Thus on page 73 he dis- 
cusses, after Livy, the question of what would 
have happened had Alexander, instead of turn- 
ing to the Orient, invaded Italy. With Livy our 
author concludes, most properly, that the 
Macedonian “man on horseback” might very 
well have won a battle or two (as did Pyrrhus 
in the next generation) but would never have 
been able to master the sound and as yet in- 
corrupt republic with its excellent institutions 
and its senate, an assembly of kings. 

The keenness of the Roman sense of finite- 
ness is recalled in that magnificent story told 
by Polybius: Scipio, beholding the flames of 
Carthage, cites the verses of the Iliad in which 
Hector gravely forecasts the doom of Troy: 
“There will come the day when Ilion the Holy 
will perish, with Priamus and his people of 
heroes.” And on Polybius’ asking the victor 
what he meant, Scipio replied that it was of 
Rome that he was thinking, of Rome, whose 
turn would also come, as is bound to happen 
with all things terrestrial. That was a fine ex- 
ample of humanism, of the magnitudo animi. 
If our atomic bombers voiced similar senti- 
ments over the ruins of Hiroshima, history has 
failed to record the fact. 

Finally, there is an altogether pleasing 
chapter on that truly great statesman, the 
Emperor Augustus, the second founder of 
Rome, whom certain pseudo-historians of our 
time have chosen to call a “Fascist.” His 
“Fascism” comes out best in his wise remark 
quoted by Suetonius (Awg. 25): “Proelium 
quidem aut bellum suscipiendum omnino 
negabat, nisi cum maior emolumenti spes 
quam damni metus ostenderetur. Nam minima 
commoda non minimo sectantis discrimine 
similes aiebat esse aureo hamo piscantibus, 
cuius abrupti damnum nulla captura pensari 
posset.”” Would that our modern Fascists had 
followed such maxims! Nor did the emperor 
stand alone in holding this view. Horace, to 
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be sure, liked Rome; but he, too, liked the 
Romans more and held that it is better to live 
than to die for one’s country, or, as that esprit 
moqueur Heinrich Heine was to express it: 


Leben bleiben wie das Sterben 
Fir das Vaterland ist siiss. 


All in all, an excellent book and one which 
Salomon Reinach would have approved of! 


tALEXANDER H. KRApPE 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Selections from the Greek Elegiac, Iambic, and 
Lyric Poets. By J. A. Moore. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 112. 
This book is modestly described by the edi- 

tor as “essentially a revision of Selections from 

the Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric Poets for the Use 
of Students in Harvard University, originally 
made by H. M. Morgan,! and revised by 

C. B. Gulick.” Since, however, various changes 

have been made in selection, and a new set of 

notes has been written, it may be considered as 

a new textbook. Mr. Moore, with some carry- 

ing over from the former edition, offers nearly 

fifty pages of Greek verse which can be studied, 
with pleasure and profit, by students who have 
had relatively little previous training in Greek. 

To that end, it would seem, he has considered 

in his selection not only intrinsic merit or in- 

terest but also relative clearness and simplici- 
ty, since only thus can we account for the 
omission of Aleman’s “Maiden Song.” In the 
notes, controversy has been avoided, and their 
purpose is plainly that of assisting the student, 
not perplexing him with detail. Breaks in 
papyrus are indicated in the conventional 
manner, but manuscript alternatives or cor- 

ruptions are not; so, e.g., in Archilochus 58.1 

(numbers follow Diehl) rife &ravra is read, 

and there is no comment in the notes, all such 

cases being covered by a very general state- 
ment in the Preface. Also, there is no acknowl- 
edgment that the authorship of, e.g., Simo- 
nides 92 or 105 is anything less than certain. 

This is, perhaps, to be too brief. On the other 

hand, the quality of the notes is exceedingly 

good; they are concise, lucid, often witty, and 


1 Read M. H. Morgan. 
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straight to the point. This is particularly true 
of Solon 1 and Simonides 4. 

As for omissions, it is inevitable that any 
particular reviewer will find some items left 
out which he would like to see included. The 
most striking omission, after Aleman’s “‘Maid- 
en Song,” is perhaps that of Semonides 7, al- 
though this is comprehensible on grounds of 
taste. The absence of any reference to the Pali- 
node of Stesichorus is harder to understand. 
Also, apart from the reviewer’s particular prej- 
udices, there is a certain general drift to the 
omissions. Not only is there no Semonides 7, 
there is no Semonides. Hipponax is represented 
by only one fragment, of doubtful authenticity 
(Diehl’s Adesp. Chol. 1), and the student will 
not observe the poet removing his coat in order 
to hit Bupalus in the eye. The “ferocity” of 
Archilochus might have been illustrated by 
the inclusion of 79. With Anacreon’s ‘Arte- 
mon” (54) omitted, only the sepulchral epi- 
gram, 101, keeps that poet from being shown as 
exclusively pretty and playful, despite the leer 
in 5 (“not a pleasant poem,” says the editor). 
In short, the tendency toward invective occa- 
sionally indulged in throughout the work of 
these poets (even Sappho) has been somewhat 
obscured, and there is a general softening effect. 
But this is, after all, only a slight and perhaps 
carping objection to an excellently chosen and 
annotated selection. 


RicHMOND LATTIMORE 
Bryn Mawr College 


Die indirekte Rede als kiinstlerisches Stilmittel 
des Livius. By ANDRE Lambert. Doctoral 
dissertation. Ziirich, 1946. Pp. 80. 

The author maintains, not without reason, 
that Livy’s use of shorter or longer speeches as 
reported in indirect discourse has received 
relatively little attention. He shows that these, 
stylistically, are as carefully elaborated as are 
the speeches delivered in the first person and 
that they were first used by the historian to 
describe particular episodes and moods. He 
also contrasts Livy’s method briefly with that 
of Polybius, Sallust, and Caesar. Much of the 
dissertation inevitably has become a list of 
short or longer quotations followed by com- 
ment or comparison. Some of Lambert’s ob- 


servations are helpful, some are rather trifling. 
His most valuable contribution is to show how 
Livy, who wished to write as impersonally as 
possible, in this respect resembling Thucy- 
dides, and at the same time to stimulate the 
imagination of his readers by bringing before 
them vividly the feelings and reactions of indi- 
viduals and groups, achieved his purpose by 
the infinitely varied and skilful use of this 
stylistic device. At the same time he has to 
admit (p. 44) that no general rule governing all 
its manifold applications can be drawn up. 
When he refers (pp. 13-14) to Livy’s restraint 
in alluding to deeds of violence and horror, he 
might have added that the historian shows the 
same trait in straight narrative. His attitude, 
moreover, contrasts strongly with that of 
Polybius and especially of Tacitus, who both 
dwell on the crasser details of violence and 
war. The chapter in which he compares certain 
passages of Polybius with those in Livy based 
on the Greek writer merely proves what is 
sufficiently obvious, that Livy was a greater 
artist. In his brief discussion of Sallust (pp. 
66-68) Lambert confines his attention to the 
Jugurtha and the Catiline. Yet the passage in 
Hist. ii, Fragment 87 (Maurenbrecher), is 
not without interest. Sallust momentarily puts 
himself in the place of one group of persons but 
then himself reports the feelings of another 
group: “[iuniores] tumultum faciunt, neque se 
arma neque socios dum animae essent prodi- 
turos firmabant. At illi quibus aetas imbellior 
...Cupere pacem...metuere.” It is legiti- 
mate to wonder whether Sallust in his last and 
maturest work did not make a more varied use 
of speeches in indirect discourse than in his 
two monographs. 

This is a competent investigation; but one 
could wish that its author, who is clearly a 
young scholar of promise, had been advised to 
take as his theme a topic of somewhat wider 
scope and deeper significance. 


M. L. W. LaistNER 
Cornell University 


Les Origines de Rome. By RayMonp Buocu. 
(‘Que sais-je?’’ No. 216.) Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1946. Pp. 126. 
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Limited to Rome, this pocket-sized manual 
vies neither with my Foundations nor even 
with Altheim’s Grundlagen (the imitative title 
that flatters) ; on a smaller scale than Piganiol’s 
Essai (1917), it has the advantage of thirty 
years of discovery, or at least of surmise and 
hypothesis. There is no bibliography to speak 
of (a few French and Italian works; Schulze’s 
Eigennamen and perhaps one or two other 
German)—not that it matters in a booklet to 
inform those who ask themselves the question 
“Que sais-je?” Bloch leans heavily on Dumé- 
zil’s theories, which turn the legends of primi- 
tive Rome into forgotten IE myths. History 
often becomes mythical, but Dumézil turns 
mythology into history, a modern euhemerism. 

Pages 22, 113: Collatinus is twice named as 
first consul (with Brutus), with no mention of 
Publius Valerius. Page 39 (cf. 48): “La tradi- 
tion désigne du nom de Ligures et Sicules les 
habitants de I’Italie préaryenne.” Tradition 
does no such thing. Where does tradition 
mention IE (or Aryan)? Page 45: the vulgar 
errors Bruttium, and (p. 79) Caius, which is not 
“emprunté au grec I'avos,” persist. Page 49: 
Jupiter is more often Latiaris than Latial(is). 
Page 49, n. 1: What is Revue philologique? I 
suppose de philologie? And the guess, perhaps 
not hinted here, but explicit in Rhys Carpen- 
ter’s recent book, that connects Troia and 
Etruscus, will need positive proof that Troia 
stands for *T'ros-ia. Page 50 (cf. 91): Herbig’s 
contention that all these names in -al (Palatual, 
etc.) show Etruscan influence, was worth men- 
tion. In note 1, Antichita needs an accent. 
Page 52: Why are the Sabines “un élément 
préaryen”? Page 53, note 2: For 41 read VI. 
Page 58: This is important—the archeological 
proof of archaic Greek influence in Latium; 
and also (pp. 59-60) the Etruscan creation of 
a city (urbs) out of a collection of hamlets. As 
for the etymology of urbs, I think it means 
“Watertown, Waterbury” or the like (cf. Vrba, 
etc. Holder AcS, III, 35-36; Walde-Pokorny, 
I, 268, wer-, air-). Page 83: I cannot agree that 
the Apollo of Veii is “beautiful’’—not my idea 
of “beauty,” except ironically, at all. Page 95: 
The prevailing view of Juno lays much stress 
on mea Iuno; well, what about Mars suus 
(CIL, XIII, 1353), matres meae (ibid., 8224)? 


Or on the plural Junones, what about Eponae 
(CIL, Ill, 7904), Mineruae (XIII, 4475)? This 
is but one argument of many against iuno, 
“female genius.” 

The book stops at the end of the fourth 
century B.c. I have enjoyed reading it, but I 
do not think I learned anything from it. 


JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


Die Entdeckung von Europa durch die Griechen. 

By Martin Nincx. Basel: Benno Schwabe 

& Co., 1945. Pp. 287. $4.25. Order from Al- 

bert J. Phiebig, Suite 1209, 545 Fifth Ave- 

nue, New York 17, N.Y. 

This book describes the process by which 
the Greeks developed their knowledge of the 
various parts of Europe not only in the field of 
geography but in anthropology as well. There 
are eight chapters: (i) “Zur Einfihrung,” 
(ii) ‘Der Name Europa,” (iii) ‘“‘Wandlungen 
im Weltbild der Griechen,” (iv) “Die Ent- 
deckung des Ostens,” (v) “Griechenland und 
Kreta,” (vi) “Italien und die Inseln des west- 
lichen Mittelmeers,” (vii) ‘Die Entdeckung 
des Westens,”’ and (viii) “Die Erforschung des 
Nordens.” The first chapter stresses the 
versatility and intellectual keenness with 
which the Greeks explored these subjects, in 
contrast to the Romans and other ancient 
peoples. The third chapter reviews the steps by 
which the problems of the shape, size, and 
position of the earth and the oikwmene were 
solved. The fourth is chiefly a geographical and 
archeological discussion of Herodotus’ account 
of the Scythians. The fifth consists of quota- 
tions of Ephorus on Crete, Pseudo-Dicae- 
archus on the Greek cities, and Strabo on 
Corinth, with remarks. The treatment is 
semipopular, competent, appreciative, and in- 
teresting, but quite secondary, yielding noth- 
ing original or new. In interpreting Posidonius’ 
and Ptolemy’s circumference of the earth 
(pp. 61 f., 77), the author should at least have 
recognized the possibility that Posidonius 
merely converted stades of 10 to a mile to 
stades of 73 to a mile, so that his 180,000 would 
be practically equivalent to Eratosthenes’ 
250,000. The documentation is adequate, but 
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the Bibliography is almost all in German. The 
discussion of Pytheas of Marseilles (pp. 218- 
26) would have profited greatly by consulting 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s Ultima Thule (1940). 
The book is very nicely printed. There are 
thirty-six figures, including six plates. 


AUBREY DILLER 
Indiana University 


The Fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian Liter- 
ary Criticism, 1531-1555. By Marvin T. 
Herrick. (“Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature,” Vol. XXXII, No. 1.) Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1946. Pp. viii+ 
117. $1.50. 

Mr. Herrick uses chiefly the works of 
Robortellus, Madius, and Philippus, close con- 
temporaries in the sixteenth century. He shows 
the supremacy of Horace and the secondary 
rank of Aristotle in the critical work of the 
period, an order that was, of course, to be 
reversed by the time of Dryden and Dennis. 
Mr. Herrick indicates how the Poetics and the 
Rhetoric as they became known in translations 
were used as commentaries on the Ars poetica, 
and how the necessary reconciliations were 
made. The topic headings are: “Nature and 
Art,” “Poetic Imitation,” ‘Function of 
Poetry,” “Decorum,” “Epic vs. Tragedy,’’ 
“Dramatic Rules.” This is a thorough and 
readable study. It is startling to find no 
“Aristotle” in the Index and no reference to 
Horace’s second book of epistles, which reveals 
much of Horace’s position in general and in de- 
tail. On page 29, line 4, hince appears to be an 


error. 
H. L. Tracy 
Queen’s University 


De Godenschildering in Ovidius’ Metamor- 
phosen. By J. C. ARENs. Nijmegen: Druk- 
kerij Gebr. Janssen, 1946. Pp. xii+192. 
The present work, a dissertation accepted 

by the Roman Catholic University of Nijme- 

gen, purports to give a complete account of 

Ovid’s views of the Olympians as presented in 

his Metamorphoses. A summary of the existing 

literature beginning with E. Rohde (1876) is 
followed by a chapter on the peculiar character 


of Ovid’s muse, bringing out the important 
fact that the poet is throughout dominated by 
purely aesthetic preoccupations. This pre- 
amble precedes a clear analysis of the various 
episodes dealing with the “private lives” of the 
Olympians: their petty rivalries and jealousies 
and their interference with the lives of mortals. 

In conclusion Ovid’s dependence on the 
Alexandrians is analyzed under the following 
subjects: anthropomorphism, modernization, 
treatment of eponymous deities (personifica- 
tions), points of difference between Ovid and 
the Homeric-Hesiodic traditions, use of humor 
and irony, etc. 

While the loss of most of Ovid’s sources 
makes a detailed comparison impossible, still 
the few cases where such a comparison is prac- 
ticable, e.g., where Ovid imitates Nicander, 
Callimachus, and Vergil, show that the Roman 
poet was no slavish imitator but that he dis- 
plays considerable originality in modifying, 
adapting, and combining his sources. It would 
be interesting to determine how much Ovid’s 
training for the bar contributed to give his 
poetry that peculiar slant: a lively and scintil- 
lating humor, very much less pronounced (so 
far as one may form a judgment from the ex- 
tant materials) in his Greek models. 


ALEXANDER H. Krappe 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Bibliotheca Graeca et Latina. By J. VAN 
OorrcHEM. 2d ed., rev. and enl. (“Editions 
de la revue Les Etudes classiques.’”’) Namur. 
n.d. Pp. 387. 

This excellent bibliography will serve three 
useful purposes: (1) it will prepare graduate 
students in the classical field for the Doctor’s 
examination; (2) it will put comparative stu- 
dents in contact with the essential critical 
material dealing with any given classical au- 
thor; and (8) it will be of much assistance to 
librarians trying to build up a fair classical li- 
brary with limited budgetary resources. 

Though written in French, the bibliography 
shows no noticeable bias: English and German 
works loom quite as large as do the French. 


tALEXANDER H. KRApPE 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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